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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the tron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, Butif 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on feariess.—DE Fox. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


—_—_oO 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The “men of the 16th May ” are still in an attitude 
-of resistance. They have made two moves in response 
+o the Chamber’s appointment of a Committee of Inquiry 
into Election Practices. Inthe first place, as the 
Duc de Broglie informed the ‘Senate on Monday, the 
Ministers have warned public functionaries that they 
must not appear before the Committee or before its 
delegates without the permission of their chiefs, nor 
without having conferred with them. In the second 
place, the Duc de Broglie tried to induce the Senate to 
pass a vote of censure on the Chamber for appointing 
the Committee, and virtually succeeded, ahve he 





expressly Senate. 
M. de Kerdrel gave notice of a question to be 
put to the Government “as to the measures it 
“means to take 
the Chamber of 
this was fixed for Monday, but the President ruled that 
ait was not within the powers of the Senate to discuss 
the constitutionality of the acts of the Chamber, and 
that the discussion must be strictly limited to the conduct 
prescribed As Government to its agents. Accord- 
ingly, the de. Broglie was heard in explanation 
within these limits,’ and ‘after a debate, in which M. 
Dufaure broke silence for the first time since May 16, a 
resolution was passed to the following effect :—‘ The 
Senate, taking note of the declarations of the Ministry, 
faithful to the Conservative policy it has always pursued, 
‘and resolved to see the | ives of the three Powers 
equally defended, passes to the Order of the day.” This 
resolution was announced as having been carried by a 
majority of four, which was hailed by the Republicans 
as a practical victory, but half an hour afterwards it 
‘appeared there had been a mistake in the counting of 
the votes, the majority in favour of the Ministry being 
twenty-two. 








_On Monday the Duc de Broglie spoke of himself and 
colleagues as being on the eve of leaving office, and 
everybody t the new Cabinet would be an- 
nounced in the Official Journal next morning, but day 
-after day has passed, and, although the Ministers are 
leaving their official residences, the new Cabinet is not 
forthcoming. It is to be aoe that this unprecedented 
confusion and irresolution lasted long enough to 
disgust France thoroughly with the rule of the re- 
actionaries. One thing appears to be certain, that the 
dea of compromise with the Left is as far ageever from 
the mind of Marshal Macmahon, and that the new 


on > 


ing the aes ion ordered 
ties,” and the discussion = 


Ministry, whatever its composition, will be identical in 
spirit with the old. The Chamber shows an equal 
determination not to give way. On Wednesday it 
passed a resolution declaring that it was “resolved 
on repelling any encroachment on its functions and 
on maintaining entire its resolutions and preroga- 
tives.” On the same day, M. Gambetta made a speech 
as President of the Budget Committee, in which 
he denounced in strong terms the interruption of their 
labours in May, and expressed the intention of the Com- 
mittee to “‘show the childishness of the new proposals 
which are presented to us, as well as the ince of 
the men who seized on office on May 16,” and to 
“ examine the series of supplementary and e i 


Chamber.” The Chamber 
to satisfy itself as to the Budget ‘before v 


this right. it will go farther, and impeach 
Ministry—they have furnished an admirable ground by 
their unconstitutional instractions to public functionaries 
to resist the authority of the Chamber, confirmed to 
it, as we showed last week, by abundant precedents— 
remains to be seen. We sincerely hope that the Duc de 
Broglie’s fears will be realised. 


accounts which have been opened in the absence of the 





Affairs, indeed, have come to such a pass-in France 
that it is now hardly possible to see any middle way 
between the resignation of the Marshal and. Civil: War. 
Moderate Republicans long clung to the policy of retain- 


‘ing the Marshal and revising the Constitution, but a 
e 


finition of the provinces of the Public Powers 
cannot be effected without the assistance of the Senate, 
and Monday’s vote shows that the majority there is in 
favour of the status quo. The himself may be 
an honest soldier, intent only upon doing his duty, but 
it is quite clear that he can be persuaded by evil advisers 
into very dangerous conceptions of what his: duty is. 
There can be no tranquillity in France till he is removed, 
and we believe that the Constitutionalists in France are 
not disposed to shirk their duty. 





It is significant that even in Switzerland precautions 
are being taken—or preparations made, which is not 
quite the same thing—in view of a breach of the peac 
between Germany and France. A new military depdt, 
for the 1st Division of the Federal Army, is to be 
established in the Canton Vaud, as the Bundesrath has 
ratified the convention concluded for this pu 
pereee the War Office and the Government of the 

ton. ’ ; 





On Wednesday the Times published a communiqué to 
the Havas Agency denying a statement made by the 
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Ordre to the effect that Vicomte d’Harcourt had been 
sent by the Marshal during the summer on a mission to 
the Prince Imperial regarding the advisability of a 
plébiscite in 1880, and that the Prince Imperial had 
lied, “ The plébiscite is right ; and any power will be 
ephemeral as long as right has not recovered its force. I 
1 bow to its reply. I only ask that the question be 
put.” The denial of this statement is endorsed by the 
correspondent of the Times as follows :— 
Now, what really occurred, as I learn from a lady who was an 
witness, was this:—Vicomte d'Harcourt, being on a visit to his 
father, the French Ambassador in London, during the recess, — 
an evening at the house of an English nobleman at Cowes. e 


Prince Imperial was also among the company, and to him during go 


the evening thé Prince of Wales introduced M. d'Harcourt. The 
conversation lasted about half an hour, and was held in the 
presence of the whole company. What may have been said, of 
eourse, is unknown, unless it is the substance of the conversation 
referred to by the Ordre, It may evidently, therefore, be denied 
that M. d’Harcourt went to England to meet the Prince Imperial. 
How the fact that the Vicomte d’Harcourt did meet the 
Prince disproves his intention of meeting him is not 
uite clear. It is not at all strange that he 
should have met him “casually ;” but it would 
have been strange had Vicomte d’Harcourt driven 
oy to Camden House, and afforded the spectacle 
the Secretary of the President of the Republic 
publicly visiting the Prince Imperial, who is popularly 
to be an enemy of the Republic. But that is 
a mistake ; the ex-Prince Imperial is ready to accept the 
Republic—ad interim. For against the lady eye- 
witness, who is evidently unacquainted with the labial 
dumb-talk, may be pitted a gentleman ear-witness, who 
not only heard the reply quoted by the Ordre, but also 
heard the ultimate part of the penultimate sentence, 


which the Ordre leaves out. The Prince said :—“<I 


shall bow to its reply, for many roads lead to Rome,” 
They do. And Rome promises soon to become a very 


_ hot place. 


_ Even before the war had commenced, considerable 
pains were take in German diplomatic circles to impress 
upon Englishmen how injuriously a direct peace be- 
tween the Porte and Russia would affect British in- 
terests. In fact, it was boldly asserted that the ia- 
tions preceding the war, and the war itself, were chiefly 
undertaken with this object. Now the same parole has 
been adopted and much insisted on of late. In Con- 
stantinople the inducements to conclude direct 
with Rassia are tersely summarised. e Porte is 
waging war alone, and can therefore treat directly with 
far more advantage than throngh intermediaries, whilst 
by so doing the germs would be laid for conflicts be- 
tween the Western Powers, whence the Porte would in 
all probability derive much benefit. Now, there are two 
things to be noted in this matter which deserve atten- 
tion. How does it happen that the German Govern- 
ment was aware at so early a period of what the Russian 
intentious were? Clearly the hceniotive must have been 
based on confidential communications, or obtained by the 
usual diplomatic agencies. If the former, how can the 
Prussian Government reconcile its breach of confidence 
with its friendship for Russia? If, on the other hand, this 
knowledge was acquired independently, are we to be- 
lieve that it was imparted to us on the understandin 
that Prussia would in all cases preserve her neutrality 
That, in fact, whilst pretending to be Russia’s friend, 
she was really ours? Secondly, if this alleged know- 
ledge may be reduced to the dimensions of a diplomatic 
move, what is its object? Only three answers can be 
conceived, one of which coincides with the reply to the 
former questions—that Prussia is really in earnest in 
her secret opposition to Russia, and regards her in- 
terests as falling very much within the lines of our own. 
In that case we may safely let things take their course. 
The second reply would be that Prussia is thorou hly 
acting with Russia in the matter, and that she laid so 
much stress upon the “direct peace dangers” in order 
to be able to say afterwards that she had given us due 
warning at the time, that we ought to have taken 
measures in concert with her and the other Powers, but 


that now she could not possibly compromise her relations 
with Russia by age - on the conditions we then 
refused. The third reply would be that the German 
Government and the British Government are acting to- 
gether in the matter with a double purpose on the 

of the latter. By allowing Turkey—in fact, Lord 

nsfield may be imagined as instigating her—to 
conclude a direct with Russia, which might really 
be prejudicial to British interests, he would him- 
self justified in laying the blame on the Liberal party ~ 
for preventing him from espousing the cause of Turkey 
at an earlier period whilst gaining his point after all by 
ing to war to preserve interests which are really 
threatened. Thus we should be engaged once more 
in the support of Turkish integrity, as much for 
German interests as for our own. In any case, the 
initial error in not coercing Turkey at the outset in 
union—if not in unison—with the other great Powers, 
becomes more and more glaring. And in any case, we 
require more evidence as to Prussia’s position, plus de 
netteté in her assurances, before we can act upon the 
warnings she has so kindly given us. 





The “ Federal Republic” is at work again in Spain. 
Its army, twenty-five men strong, appeared the other day 
in a village near Figueras, and demanded a contribution 
of 1,500 pesetas for the war-chest. And, what is more, 
the money was paid, 





Signor Ruppero Bonghi, the ex-Minister and present 
nasal has am published a brochure in which he advo- 
cates the elevation of Cardinal Prince Schwarzen 
to the Papal throne on the death of Pius IX. 
thinks his election would materially assist in the recon- 


Prince Schwarzenberg would be free from the obliga- 
tions and specific interests which burden the Italian 
Cardinals, and that his nomination would be grateful to — 
foreign Powers, especially Austria. Whatever it might 

be to other Powers, it would be anything but grateful 
to Austria, as it would in all probability lead to consider- 
able en nts. To judge by what is heard in 


clerical circles, it would on ape ee 


‘ope should not 
initiate the abandonment of cag a ea naan 
wer, and inaugurate a stri iastical policy; in 
t, organise a sort of socktsieatiodd federation with 
administration conformable to the laws of the 
respective countries. At any rate, two Cardinals and 
several Bishops are advocating this policy. 





Tt seems that Sicily is not the only part of Italy in 
which public order is in danger. A correspondent, writing 
from Viterbo to the Roman Libertad, gives acurions acconat 
of the doings of a scoundrel named Biscarino, who for 
six years has been the terror of the country round that 
city. Biscarino was born at Orvicto, but follows this 
profession in a district further south. He is not specially 
bloodthirsty, having had a hand in the murder of only 
one man; but by means of threatening letters, thefts, 
and the ransom of property or persons whom he has 
seized, contrives to earn a plentiful, if precarious, liveli- 
hood. Itis obvious that he could not do so for any 
length of time without at least the tacit connivance of @ 
large part of the population. A reward of 1,500 frames 
has been offered for his arrest, and the police have been 
long upon his track, but he is still alive, active, and 
map The income which his nefarious doings yield, 
enables him, in fact, to pay more for food, shelter, 
and protection than the police are able to pa 
for help in catching him. The reward, too, is depend 
on his being caught, while he pays down im res 
money for any aid or concealment he wants. A simp! 
remedy for this would seem to be to make the district 
in which he commits a crime responsible for the oe 
The police do their best, but they are powerless. The 
mischief that a beast of prey like this does by his 
depredations is a trifling evil compared with the con- 
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tempt for law which his success and. impunity inspire. 
Happily there are now not many parts of the mainland 
of Italy in which Biscarino would not be after 
a career of a few weeks. Let us hope that he will soon 
fall into the toils of Signor Nicotera. 





A statement, published a few days ago by the Hdin- 
burgh Daily Review, to show that the prospects of 
esiastical Disestablishment in Scotland may not be 

ite so remote as the Conservatives and some timid 
Liberals suppose. Of the 980 churches of the Establish- 


ment, nearly preg (105) are Bee as 
¢ .’ These, it wi readily guessed, belo 
to the Hi counties of Ross, Caithness, Sutherland, 


and to Orkney and Shetland. Mr. Ramsay, an energetic 
Disestablisher, would include all churches with a con- 
gregation of below fifty, ander the head of deserted, and 
this, it is supposed, would liberate the 105 already 
named. Anyone acquainted with those parts of Scot- 
land must know that a congregation of fifty in any, 


except a “ Free ”’ of worship, is very rare. The 
ition of the Highland “‘ Kirk ”’ is exactly that of the 
ish Charch in days of its dependence upon the 


State. Thus, the church of Fortrose, “ with a congre- 
gation of from six to a dozen,’ is endowed with 3561. 
@-year ; Killearnan, with seventeen, has 2561. ; Fodderty, 
with twenty-three, is worth 354/.; Latheron has 363i. 
with a congregation of thirteen ; while Applecross, with 
only seven, has an income of 1931. Itiss that 
the incomes of such churches should, after the death of 
the present incumbents, be devoted to popular education. 





Last Monday the proposal to confer with the masons’ 
pe was unanimously rejected at a full meeting of 
the ters’ Executive Committee. There is, ore, 
every likelihood that the strike, now entering its 
eighteenth week, will continue to be fought out until 
the strike fand is exhausted. Meanwhile, Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s boast about the Strike Committee’s command 
over “unlimited ” resources seems not altogether un- 
justifiable. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of this 
strange dispute is the readiness—in some cases, the 
enthusiasm—with which not only the provincial societies 
of the masons, but even a large number of trades 
throughout the country, have volunteered to supply the 
London strikers with the sinews of war. Theshort and 
the long of it is, that the dispute has ceased to be one 
about the relations of supply and demand, and has 
become a brutal, knock-down fight between capital as 
such, and labouras such. And so—now that the —— 
labourer has appeared in the field—the British work- 
man’s blood is up, and his patriotism on fire. The 
Cardiff lodges have gallantly come forward with an 
engagement to subscribe some 3,000/., or even thrice 
the amount, should their litan brethren require 
it. Twenty other towns, it is said, have eae in 
the same spirit. Compositors, carpenters, book-binders, 
hatters, boat-builders, die-sinkers, shoe-makers, and 
others, are likewise ready to contribute. Originally 
the Londoners on strike were about 2,000 in number ; 
now there are only about 620, and for the third time in 
the course of the s le they have received the full 
strike-pay of 21s. a-week. Fewer than one-half of the 
285 foreigners imported by the masters are at work, the 
rest having been bought off. Germans and Italians of a 
roving disposition have now a good opportanity of seeing 
the world—*“ for nothing.” 





The Northumberland coal-owners are a more 
rational set of men than the London master-bnilders, 
and the step which they took last Saturday deserves to 
be followed wherever there is a trade dispute. They 
have appointed a committee to institute a searching 
inquiry into the causes of the depressed condition of 
the coal industry in that county—a depression which, 
last week, led to the closing of three more collieries, 
and the enforced idleness of some hundreds of men. 


The inquiry, it is to be presumed, will embrace such 


Points as economy in the mode of working the mines, 


and the effects of the substitution of ‘‘short time” for 
reduced wages, and vice versd. Of course, too, the 
results will be as open for the study of the miners as 
of the employers, and, if sufficiently comprehensive and 
definite, may supply the basis of an t between 
both parties. Not a ye | passes withoat a fresh illus- 
tration of the urgency of preventing strikes by friendly 
inquiry and deliberation. A strike among the Black- 
barn cotton-workers appears to have just been averted, 
at least for a time, by a joint conference. Last Monday, 
the weavers at two of the Oldham cotton-mills strack 
work on a proposed reduction of 5 per cent. in their 
wages, but it is said that an nt was arrived at 
on Wednesday. At Ashton there has been a like dispute. 


If good works were a securit inst. misfortun 
the Hall of the Scottish Cinenenntisn® cheek was recon 
to the ground on the night of Wednesday the 14th, 
ought to have escaped this coer The Scottish 
Corporation has the credit of being the oldest Friendly 
Society in existence, at least in this country. Its records, 
which perished in the fire, traced its existence back to 
the year 1613, when a few Scotch artisans associated 


themselves to aid each other, and prevent their becoming 


burdensome to strangers. The Association was known 
as “the Scottish Box,” and was formed on the principle 
of each member paying a certain contribution per quarter, 
with an entrance fee, the funds being used for lending 
small sums on bond to the poorer members without 
interest, giving aid in sickness, and paying funeral 
expenses. It obtained a charter of i tion in 
1665, and one of the first charges incurred by the Cor- 
poration was the giving of succour and, in too many 
cases, burial to the victims of the Great Plague. Since 
then the Society has been twice reconstituted under 
new charters with extended privileges, and has 
sede Friondl Sse Aebearecade 

ra a iety, bei supported 
by legacies, sibeikigtions an donations, which enable 
it to distribute every year several thousand pounds for 
the relief of the necessitous. It is all the greater tribute 
to the energy and care with which the Society has 

administered that it long i 


C , . saaiaiaal 
that “ the devouring element” should take part agai 

it. True, the Corporation did not trust entirély to its 
good works for immunity from such a disaster, but 
prudently insured its premises for a considerable sum in 
the Sun Fire Insurance Company ; still, the fire will be 
a loss to it, unless the misfortune stimulates well-wishers, 
as it ought to do, to increased liberality at the forth- 
coming festival on St. Andrew’s Day. 


The fate of the Scottish Corporation Hall is another 
Uiaeinaamy i more sear iene Ne Beairethe 9h IPA dis- 
graceful inefficiency o present means for extingui 
ing fires in London. If the Hall had been “ located,” 
to use another word in Mr. Bryant’s Index Ezpur- 
gatorius, in Manchester or Liverpool, or any of the 
other towns ee ee are rational narenree for fire- 
extinction, it wou ve escaped wi ifling damage. 
There were two able-bodied men upon foam 
when the fire broke out, and if the water-supply had 
been so organised that these men, who seem not to have 
lost their presence of mind, could have directed a jet at 
high prrenne upon the burning room, the fi 
never have extended further. Instead of this, they 
to run in search of fire-engines, and by the time 
fire-engine arrived from Clerkenwell, the whole house 
was in flames. Five minutes elapsed after the arrival of 
ir ch sis all hapr af opting tat Gelling GEA oe 

that time all hope of savi ilding was 

hey manage things differently fa the dempined i 
towns. 


It appears that in sheer despair of obtaining the 
necessary refurm of the Water panies, on account 
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of their immense influence with the Government, the 
plan suggested by Mr. eee eee Mr. eee for 
providing a separate supply for the purposes of drinking, 
and amas oak fireuxienotion, was to be discussed 
yesterday by the Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
objection to this plan, which takes the form of “ Why, 
you pro to use the best of water to put out 
fires, ty any stuff would do for that,” was 
very cleverly answered by a correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette on Thursday. This writer points out, 
as we understand him, that one day’s supply of the ws 
posed water would suffice for the extinction of a whole 
year’s fires, while 364 days’ supply would be sufficient 
for the year’s drinking and cooking. Consequently, if 
the water company is allowed to get one day ahead of 
the consumption, it could have in its pipes a sufficient 
reserve to meet all the emergencies of fire, without 
running short for other purposes, all the water laid on, 
however used, being kept at high pressure. But, apart 
altogether from objections to the proposed plan on 
grounds of expense and otherwise, there is still a diffi- 
culty left unexplained. What security will there be for 
the maintenance of this reserve ? How are householders 
to be prevented from wasting the precious high-pressure 
water, and drawing off the reserve for other purposes 
than drinking and cooking ? 





The announcement that Mr. Goschen intended to 
bring in a Bill to reform the Corporation of London 
scarcely required the authoritative denial which has now 
been given to it. It is quite true that the principal 
members of the Cabinet of which Mr. Goschen was a 
member were of opinion that the government of London 
required reform, and that Mr. Gladstone in his Green- 
wich address pledged himself to deal with it. Since 
that the political whirligig has upset many calculations, 
and Mr. hen’s seat for the City was thought to be 
so unsafe that the members of the late Administration 
abstained in a body from voting with Mr. Walter James 
on his motion for inquiry into the City companies, 
fearing that thereby they would endanger the seat of 
their colleague. Now, however, that Mr. Goschen 
seems to be wavering in the faith, and that the next 
Liberal Cabinet, when it comes, will be somewhat 
changed in its personnel, we hope that when the question 
of municipal reform for ;London, or of inquiry into the 
City companies, comes again before Parliament, the 
leaders of the Liberal party will perform their duty. 





Many months ago we called attention to the fact that 
the ancient and Honourable Society of Serjeants-at-Law 
were about to sell their Hall and other property by 
public auction, and we then ventured to suggest that, if 
the property was sold, the distinguished members com- 

rising the Order would set an example to the City 
mpanies in applying the proceeds to some such useful 
purpose as the advancement of legal education. Since 
then, the property was sold to one of their own members 
at a price of some 30,0007. Lord Coleridge, vexed by 
what fell from Lord Selborne in the House of Lords, 
stated, in April last, that the proceeds “ would be dealt 


- with in a manner which was wise and just.” That 


statement, being given in answer to the remark from 
Lord Selborne that “he hoped the Inns of Court would 
not follow the precedents of Doctors’ Commons and 
Serjeants’ Inn, which had acted on the notion that they 
were private societies, and, carrying the idea to its 
final results, had sold their property, and divided it 
among themselves,” was at the time a sufficient assurance 
that the Serjeants had no such intention as had been 
attributed to them. By this time no doubt the purchase 
has been completed. And it would be a matter of no 
little public interest if we were informed what has been 
done, or what is intended to be done, with the pro- 
ceeds? We are satisfied that there will be no straining 
of legal rights, if any exist, but we hope to find that in 
dealing with the property the Honourable Society has 
acted with that “‘ wisdom and justice” promised by one 
of its most distinguished members. 


KARS AND ERZEROUM. 


It cannot be said that the news of the sudden fall of 
Kars came like a thunderbolt upon anybody. To those 
who considered that Mukhtar Pasha had been living on 
its stores for a long period, and who knew that the de- 
fences had not been executed in any way comparable to 
the works erected in 1854, the news, if not expected so 
soon, could not be a surprise. Nor was it a surprise 
for those who expected the fortress to hold out for 
months yet, for the simple reason that, when it 
they did not believe it. Then, by the time they had 
familiarised themselves with the event, they were unable 
to comprehend it. And they do not understand it yet. 
They cannot realise the tremendous blow. In a vague 
sort of way they acknowledge that it is probably an ac- 
complished fact, owing, no doubt, to treachery and 
general Muscovite perfidy, and consequently a mean 
sort of thing it would be bad form to take any notice 
of. And in any case, the whole thing is a m ’ 

Yet the whole proceeding was remarkably simple and 
easy of unbiassed ad ae It was the very ABC 
of war ; insufficiently manned forts, a dark night, and a 
simultaneous assault without any premonitory warnin 
in the shape of a preliminary cannonade to clear the 
way—a proceeding, by the way, that never accomplishes 
its object, if the enemy is at all trained to stand artillery 
fire. The key to the whole mystery—if a matter of 
course can be called a mystery—lies, firstly, in the fact, 
which we pointed out long ago, that the outworks and 
forts were not connected, and for the most part not 
farnished with ditches, whilst the parapets were ill con- 
structed. Secondly, we pointed out that the great 
length of the fire-line—nearly 8,000 yards—required at 
least a garrison of 24,000 men for its adequate defence, 
and as we assessed the number of troops in Kars, after 
the defeat of Mukhtar Pasha at Vesinkoi, at barely 
12,000 men effective for service—an estimate that turns 
out to have been correct—it was abundantly evident 
that the place could not hold out long against the forces 
brought up by the Russians, although the latter will 
doubtless include the able-bodied men of Kars in the 
estimate of their prisoners. 

Undermanned in this way—and that, too, by at least 
partially demoralised troops—without water, without 
traverses, the works cut in two by the Kars Tchai, what 
wonder that a previously well-concerted plan, minutely 
settled in all its details, should scene when carried 
out at night by troops yet flushed with their recent 
victory. The wonder is that the Turks withstood the 
assault for so long, and held out for twelve hours against 
the incessant attacks of the Russians, suffering a loss 
themselves of about 5,000, and inflicting a loss on their 
enemies of nearly 3,000, according to their own accounts. 
The disproportion in the number killed on either side is 
noteworthy. Had it been reversed, it would have beem 
explicable. As it is, the only conclusion that can be 
drawn is, that the Russians gave but little or no quarter: 
that night. Nor can they much be blamed for it. 
Night attacks are curious affairs, and the men generally 
like to “ mak’ sicker,” for there is no knowing what might. 
not be gathering together in front, or on either flank, 
under the cover of night. | 

The fall of Kars, therefore, causes no surprise to those 
who studied the existing elements of defence and attack, 
and we find our views confirmed by the correspondent 
of the Times who was recently with the Turks in Kars, 
and who effectually disposes of the charge of treachery- 
He says :— 

There are a few points to be taken into consideration in the cap- 
ture of Kars which I have not hitherto seen remarked: First, the 
character of the Commandant. I have heard and seen it constantly 
stated that treachery must have been at work; that Russian gold 
bought the place. Now, it may not be generally known that the 
same Havni Pasha was, in 1876, removed from a command in 
Montenegro for incompetence. As a Divisional leader, both in the 
battle of Kizil Tepe and at Yagni, he showed personal gallantry 


but during the first siege of Kars in July he proved how utterly 


unfit he was to exercise supreme command, Secondly, there is — 
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the nature of the works, which were of very slight profile, with un- 
defended ditches, insufficiently armed, and incapable of affording 
mutual support, Thirdly, the very weak condition of the garrison 
deserves notice—numerically weak, morally useless owing to their 
demoralisation ; and, lastly, the faulty means of intercommunication 
inside the fortress, owing to which reinforcements could not be 
pushed from one point to another. 

In my opinion Kars could never be taken by regular siege. The 
nature of the ground precludes the possibility of its reduction in 
the usual manner. Its past history shows us that it must fall 
either by starvation or by assault. Writing from the fortress, I 
maintained this assumption; and after the battle of the Aladja 
Dagh, knowing the place was adequately provisioned, though in- 
adequately manned, I asserted that Kars to be won must be cap- 


tured by a coup-de-main. It presents greater facilities for assault 
than any fortified place I know; and yet with ordinary caro and 
skill, with the most ordinary application of those rules of fortifica- 
tion with which every subaltern in the British army is supposed to 
be acquainted, it might be made simply impregnable. ” 


_ What the Times correspondent here points out touch- 
ing the isolated nature of the works, their faulty con- 
struction, the absence of ditches, and general want of 


‘means of intercommunication, together with the under- 


manning of the works, we pointed out on July 14, 
when we published the annexed sketch of Kars as it is, 
whilst the Times and the other papers were giving their 
readers sketches of Kars as it was in 1854, twenty-three 
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years ago. At that date also, we stated that the garrison 
mm no case amounted to more than 19,000 strong, and 
in all aaa only 14,000, an estimate now 
Shieabiidely corroborated by fact. . 
Referring to the annexed sketch, the assault made by 
the Russians may be easily followed. The columns 
appointed for the attack silently took up their positions 
as soon as darkness fell upon the plain. General 
Lazareff, commanding the right wing, placed himself 
before the Hafiz Pasha Tabia, situated on a steep valley 
height, and surrounded by a deep ditch. Count Grabbe, 
commanding the centre, took up his position in front of 
the Chanly Tabia, a closed lunette, with two advanced 
redoubts also protected by a deep trench. Generals 
Roop and Kamaroff, commanding the left, took their place 
between the Erzeroum road the river in front of the 
oe Tabia, an open work commanding the Erzeroum 


The leading idea in this disposition of the troops was 
evidently to carry the town and citadel from the south 
and east, and, by obtaining ion of Hafiz Tabia, 
to sweep the steep rocky heights of the Kara Dagh, 
and allow the storming to scale them. The 
attack being carried out by o. would prevent the 
artillery fire from Takmash ia and the Tchim 
battery from flanking the attack on Suvari. Count 
Grabbe commenced the attack in the centre on the 
Chanly Tabia, and fell dead, pierced by a bullet in the 


forehead, whilst storming the works, which were, how- 
ever, successfully scaled, in spite of the ladders being a 
little too short. At the same time, Suvari was n 
with a rush, the men pressing onward through the 
town, driving the Turks before them along the narrow 
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tortuous streets and carried the brick-built citadel and 
its four towers, the attention of Takmash, Veli Pasha, 
and Tich Tepesi Tabias being engaged by smaller 

rties from investing lines on the west. Chanly 

abia and Suvari having thus been taken, a portion of 
the centre was able to co-operate with the right in the 
assault on Hafiz Pasha Tabia, which fell towards 
morning, and enabled the men to scale the heights of 


Kara which were only protected by the cee of 
Hafiz Pas and assail the Kara Dagh Fort in ¢ rear, 
and force the | that closed it towards the town. 


With the chief fort, naturally the outlying works also 
fell, with their open bases towards the guns turned 
upon} them by the Russians, and at the same 
time upon Tabia, which the Kara Dagh also 


commands. The resistance at Arab Tabia, however, © 


was stubborn; but in the morning it was overcome, 


and the guns —. upon the Mukliss and Veli 


Pasha Tabias, w were consequently also rendered 
untenable, Takmash Tabia resisting to the last. 


Suvari, with the citadel, in the 


would have prevented his concentrating his forces upon 
any one point even if he had had the men to concen- 
trate. The best he could do was to defend Veli Pasha 
and Takmash as long as possible, to secure the retreat of 
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his forces westwards. This he did, and the troo 
succeeded in escaping from the town, but only to 

i and overtaken by the enemy’s i, and 
brought back prisoners to the scene of their defeat, 
where they are now being set to work to accomplish, 
under Russian taskmasters, what their own leaders 
omitted to do—converting the various works, strengthen- 
img them, digging ditches, erecting breastworks, and 
carrying out all the various measures which the 
Baussians will adopt to secure them the possession of 
Kars for ever—or as long as “for ever” in such 
matters usually is. And as there is a certain painful 
pleasure in the memory of past misfortunes, and a 
certain solace in considering what “might have been,” 
it may be pointed out that had Lord Beaconsfield 
followed the advice of Mr. Gladstone, and combined with 
the Russians to coerce the Porte and Fanar into good 
behaviour, the very worst that would have happened 
would have been the waving of the Union Jack side by 
side with the Russian eagle over the walls and forts of 


The fall of Kars, liberating a large number of men, 
makes the capture of Erzeroum merely a question of 
expediency and days, so that it is not likely that the 
Russians will care to lose a single man before Erzeroum 
if it can be avoided. The annexed sketches show the 
difference in the positions since last week, as far as can 
be ascertained. Taking the immediate vicinity of 
Erzeroum first, we find, as shown in the annexed sketch, 
that the Russians have planted batteries commanding 
the road leading from the town to the Deve Boyan Pass— 
which they hold—and on the north-east and south. The 
Turks have withdrawn all their troops from the village 
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outposts at Gian, Chiflik, and Ges, and only left garri- 
sons in the redoubts—open -in the rear—covering these 
villages. In the north-east the Russians have esta- 
blished batteries threatening the Medjidieh and Nishan 
Tabias, whilst on the south and south-west the Azizieh, 
Ahsli, and Keremen Tabias are also being menaced by 
batteries which also command the ancient citadel, whic 
is still more valueless than that of Kars, As soon as 
these batteries are ready for action the town could be 
utterly destroyed and rendered untenable in a very few 
hours; but it is scarcely likely that the Russians will 
take such a course with a place that is more or less open, 
and inhabited to a very large extent by Armenians, npon 
eee ey cateet wish to infies any loss beyon that 
which is lutely necessary. The attack when made, 


if made at all,and Erzeroum does not surrender, will 
in all probability be conducted at the points where the 
river enters and leaves the town. That is to say, against 
the Keremen Tabia in the south, and the Kavak Tabia 
in the north. The possession of these positions would 
enable the Russians to take the rest of the works in the 
rear. Keremen Tabia is quite unsupported; Kavak 
Tabia is supported on the east by one face of the Nishan 
Tabia, which, however, with its companion work, Med. 
jidich Tabia, would be amply engaged by the Russian | 
batteries south of Suk Tchermuk and Mudurga. 
However, neither the defence of Erzeroum nor the 
attack have much military interest. More important is 
the course which the field armies will take. On the 
arrival of the reinfortements from Kars, the troops of 
Generals Heimann, Tergukassow, and Kamaroff IL., will 
probably be relieved by them and advance westwards, 
north and south of the Euphrates, against the positions 
Mokhtar Pasha has taken up on the Baiburt-Tokat- 
Erzingian roads, with the force he took with him from 
Kars and Ismail Pasha’s Kurds. The only change in 
his positions appear to consist, as is shown in the annexed 
sketch, in the withdrawal of the column on the western 
slope of the Palantuken Dagh, still further west, where 
his batteries sweep the road from Erzeroum, and assure 
the retreat of the ison. His centre is thus at Llidja, 
his left at Ghushni, and his right at Sdgiidli, which is 
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supported by Ismail Kurd Pasha at Zerdige and Ozbek, 
a h which a cross- runs from Erzeroum 
and joins the Erzingian and Tokat roads, near 
Evretli, twelve miles to the rear of the positions at 
Tlidja. As to where the Turkish reinforcements may be 
which were sent from Trebizonde, and were sto at 
Baiburt, that is the matter of speculation whieh gives 
zest to tho inquiry as to the course of future qerene 
In the absence of any reliable information on this head, 
the general situation only can be taken into account. 
But this is sufficiently clear to enable one to understand 
what in any case must be done, If the Turkish com- 
manders have occupied the line Mamakhatun-Balim- 
petek-Halwa-Maden—the Mine of Honey—and regard 
the positions at Ilidja as outworks of this line, the 
Russians will probably advance by extending their 
right and left wings along the Euphrates valley, whilst 
the centre, under General Heimann, set free by the 
arrival of the Kars contingent, attacks the Ilidja works 
in front, and forces the troops holding them to fall back 
on their second line. But it is also possible that the 
Russians may contemplate a more extensive movement, 
and endeavour to outflank the second line of defence at 
once, and cut off the retreat of the Turks to Erzingian 
and Trebizonde at one blow, forcing them back upon 
the next best position at Kelkid, sixty miles south of 
Trebizonde, on the road to Tokat, which offers advan- 
tages for defence almost as great as those possessed by 
Plevna, In any case, Erzingian will not be chosen by 
the Turks as a point d’appui, for which it is still less 
adapted than Erzeroum. 
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CLEARING BULGARIA. 


After having been closely invested, and all the pre- 
cautions taken to prevent Osman Pasha from effecting 
his retreat and cutting his way out through the 
Russian lines, the bombardment of Plevna recommenced 
all round on Thursday, the Turks replying energetically 
to their enemy’s fire. Already on November 12 the 
Russians considered the position of Osman Pasha quite 
hopeless, and on that day summoned him to surrender. 
Though this was denied at the time, good authorities 
still contend that it was the case. But at any rate, with 
the capture of the Montule Verde—or Green Hill—by 
Skobeleff, Osman Pasha’s chances of escape were 
reduced to a minimum. And these chances were 
still farther reduced to zero when the Roumanians 
crossed the Danube and captured Rahova and Dzibra 
Palanka, driving the weakened garrisons into Widdin, 
and occupying the main road from Lom Palanka to 
Sophia, which cuts through Osman Pasha’s line of 
retreat. 

If Osman Pasha had seized the opportunities he still 
had during the month of October, he might have saved 
his army of 40,000 to 50,000 men. But from whatever 
one ee of his orders from Constanti- 
nople, or use he wanted to gain time by engagi 
and holding fast an army of over 100/000" eat 
in order to allow the Porte to form a fresh army 
south of the Balkans—he omitted to do this, and has 
no further chance of forcing the enemy’s lines, unless 
he hears the thunder of Mehemet Ali’s artillery 
coming to the rescue, whilst Fazli Pasha on the Lom 
line, and Raouf Pasha at the Schibka, s the 
troops of the Cesarevitch and General Radetzki. That 
things were rapidly approaching a crisis we pointed out 
last week, and drew attention to the arrangements the 
Turkish commanders were making at the last moment. 
Mehemet Ali was still at Sophia, but had sent forward 
an advance colamn, which reoceupied Berkovtcha. 
Raouf Pasha opened a heavy fireon the Russian lines in 
the Schibka Pass; and Suleiman, having made all the 
preparations he could, and set the troops going, returned 
to his command in the Quadrilateral. 

Here, on Monday, a determined attack was made by 
the Turks, fourteen battalions strong, under the com- 
mand of Salem and Dilaver Pashas, to force the 
Russian positions extending from Pirgos to Trstenik, 
along the high-road from Rustzuk to Biela. The 
accounts of the action given by the Russians and the 
Turks differ, but it is easy to reconcile them. The 
Russians acknowledge that Pirgos was burned to the 
ground, and that the troops holding it had to retire to 
Metchka. On the other hand, the Russians state that 
they threw the Turks across the Lom, and pursued them, 
and this is borne out by the Turkish statement that the 
Russians attacked Kadikoi, on the Rustzuk side of the 
Lom, but were repulsed. 

The course of the action was as follows :—Salem 
Pasha advanced with his a aee from Lipnik, and 
crossing the Lom under cover of the guns of Sary 
Bair, fell upon Pirgos whilst the regular and Circassian 
cavalry, under Dilaver, advanced from Bazarbova and 
cut the lines between Trstenik and Metchka, thus 
enabling Ibrahim Pasha to carry the heights of Metchka 
until the whole of the 12th Russian Division was 
launched against them, and forced them to retire back 
across the Lom, pursued in turn by the Russians as far 
as Kadikoi, where they at last effected a stand, and the 
Russians withdrew to their old positions. The attempt 
to break through the Russian lines was therefore a 
failure. Nor was the cannonade at the Schibka Pass 
productive of any result. 

This was on Monday. On the same day the news 
arrived in the Russian camp that Kars had fallen. 
Then there occurred one of those episodes so highly 
characteristic of military Christianity. A Te Dewm was 
sung in the Tutschenitza Redoubt before Plevna, in the 
presence of the Czar, and the god of victories satis- 
fied by full salvoes of shot and shell being hurled 
into the town. In the evening the victims were com- 
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pensated for their wounds by a d display of fire- 
owever, that is a 
question of taste, with which we have nothing to do. 
It suffices to ~ out that, here in Europe, where the 
Turks have ir greatest interests at , all seems 
lost—unless, indeed, the Russians, in their pride of 
triumph, should commit one of those errors which a 
race, fighting for its very existence, will eagerly take 
advantage of. It must be confessed, however, that 
there does not appear much room for error north of the 
Balkans. The chief roads traversing the Balkans, west 
of the Kazan Pass, are in the hands of the Russians, 
with the sole exception of the road running from 
seer . Nisch — ae sos to the south-eastern 
rontier of Servia. And here a long-threate danger 
menaces the Turks from the ies” me 


THE PREPARATIONS IN SERVIA. 


If there was ever a country which has been cruell 
treated, unjustly judged, and covered with contempt, it 
is Servia. She has been reproached with all the sins it 
is well possible to reproach a nation with, Condemned 
because, though free herself, owing to her own former 
exertions, she attempted to assist her kith and kin who 
were being massacred; condemned and ridiculed be- 
cause she failed to do in six months what Russia, with 
all her power, has been unable to accomplish in the same 
period ; and condemned because she again desires to 


strike a blow for her own entire freedom, and that of 


the Bosnian and Old Servian Slavs, it is wonderful that 
she still has the c to vere in the face of 
nearly all Earope—and certainly of her nearest neighbours 
ae is preparing, in the very midst of the scenes of her 
former disasters, to take up the sword again and stake her 
all, not only against her avowed enemies, the Turks, 
but also inst her secret foes on the other side 
of the Dan who are never weary of jeering her and 
invoking the Austrian Government to lay her lame. For 
the last two years Servia has suffered more than any 
country of the same size ever suffered before. Andeven 
taking her enemies’ account, she has suffered from no 
fault of her own, but simply because she hap to: 
occupy @ of that field which forms the disputed 

ound of the Eastern Question, a victim to the con- 

icting interests of half Euro No doubt there are, 
and have been, statesmen in Belgrade who have turned 


this state of things to their advantage, or to what they 
have considered their country’s adv ; and no doubt. 
it is true that Belgrade was and is the seat of endless 


intrigues carried on by Austrian Slavs, by Russian 
agents, by Panslavistic emissaries, and the consuls of all 


the Powers. 
But of these intrigues the bulk of the people knew 
nothing. All th ew, all that they were told, was: 


that their kith and their kin were being murdered across 
the border, and that the hour for liberation had struck. 
How they were deceived, and how they suffered for the 
sins of Pome need not be recapitulated. Suffice 
it to say that they are prepared to try again, and that 
their soldiers have been exercising and arming them- 
selves for the fresh struggle amidst the blackened ruins 
of their villages, and the sunken graves where 
at Saitchar, Knajevatz, and 
Alexinatz. And they are doing this fall of bitter 
anxiety as to the result, and not knowing whether any 
reward will be theirs. They are as ignorant as anyone 


can be whether they will be allowed to the reward 
which Austria has as much as declared shall not. 
Still they are determined to act. 
Bat ent e the jeering reply they ne the 
majorit the specta sitting ro e arena. 
Cotalt edhide has been threatened time this last 
six months, but has never begun! reason why 


they did not begin was simply because the Russian 


commanders did not consider that the moment 
had arrived. Nor was it necessary. the present 
time and juncture of affairs they only have 


effectually assisted the Russians had they been three 
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times as numerous, and three times as well equip 
for a campaign. In the west, they might have distur 
Bosnia, but that would also have disturbed Austria, and 
led to endless complications, without exercising any 
appreciable influence on the course of the war in the 
Fast. In.the south, the Montenegrins were doing all 
that was necessary and all that could be done without 
exciting the jealousy and possible action of Austria. 
And even the Montenegrins were advised to remain 
satisfied with their successes at Niksich and in the 
Duga Pass, and to turn their attention to the 
southern frontier, where Austrian susceptibilities 
would not be wounded so much, or at any rate 
where Austrian claims could not be enforced with 
any show of decency. In the west nothing could be 
done by a Servian army before the fate of Osman Pasha 
was sealed, and precautions taken to prevent any 
Turkish force from Sophia from falling on the flank of 
the Servian army when it should advance. Wonderful 
combinations, it is true, were made. Thus it was pro- 

that General Horvatovich should march across 
the frontier with his army and assist in the investment 
of Plevna, or at any rate to cut off Osman Pasha’s line 
of retreat on Widdin. But the propounders of this 
plan forgot that to do this with any safety it 
would be n to invest Widdin with its garrison 
of at least "10,000. men, who care very little indeed 
for the spasmodic bombardment by the Roumanians 
at Kalafat, and would have fallen upon the Servians’ 
rear, to say nothing of flank attacks from Sophia, Bel- 
gradjik, Rahova, or Orkhanieh. To provide against all 
these contingencies—immediate, not remote—would 
have necessitated a far larger army than the Servians 
can place in the field after scantily providing for their 
own safety at home, and having sufficient troops at 
Negotin, Alexinatz, and Bielina to oppose an incursion 
of the Turks who are still hovering on the frontier, 
though it is true the greater portion of these troops are 
Mustahafiz. But the garrison at Widdin is composed 
ef picked men, well armed and experienced in war, so 
that it would have been madness to attempt to assist 
in the investment of Plevna. Equally rash would it 
have been to attempt to cut off Osman Pasha’s retreat, 
if that retreat were to be effected by way of the cross- 
roads leading from Plevna to Widdin. They would 
have been taken between two fires—perhaps three— 
between that of Osman Pasha, the Widdin garrison, and 
Mehemet or Chakir Pashas. It is true, they might 
‘have succeeded in barring the way long enough for the 
Rassians to come up, but they might well be excused 
for wishing to avoid the onset of a host driven to despair 
and desperation. 

The proper course to pursue has been pursued. _ By 
remaining within their frontier, they, together with the 
Roumanians at Kalafat, have held the troops at Widdin, 
who would have been of great assistance to Osman 
Pasha, well-tried troops as they are. And now that 
the Roumanians have crossed the Danube at Rahova, 
now that General Leonoff and his brigade are at 
Vratza, General Gourko guarding the outlets of the 
Balkan passes into Bulgaria, they will be able to fall 
upon Osman Pasha if he succeeds in effecting his retreat 
by the only roads possible—that is, by those lying be- 
tween the forces of General Gourko echelonned along 
the northern slopes of the Balkans, and those of the 
Roumanians posted along the Danube from Sistova to 
Dzibra, and perhaps to Lom Palanka. 

On November 1, it is true, the Turks in Veliki Isvor 
and Widdin thought the Serbs were about to fall upon 
them. A fierce cannonade was heard, but it was only 
the Serbs exercising and at artillery practice. They had 
placed the targets on a bare height, full in view of the 
Tarks, scarcely four kilométres from the frontier, and 
evidently enjoyed the consternation and excitement 
amongst the Turkish outposts and guards posted along 
the Timok, The practice was very good; and was 
carried out under the inspection of General Protich and 
Major Georgevitch, chief of the staff, who studied in 
Berlin, and is considered the best officer the Servians 
possess after Horvatovich, though in all probability his 


scientific attainments are of a still higher order. At 
resent all is ready for the Servian army to cross the 
ntier. It would not be fair to specify the num- 
ber of troops disposable, nor the exact positions they 
occupy. Suffice to say that they are concentrated in 
unequal divisions round Negotin, Saitchar, and Knaj- 
evatz ; and that the course of operations, when action is 
taken, will coincide with what we have described as the 
most reasonable plan. 


CYPRIAN FANCIES. 


A very interesting account of a journey throagh 
Cyprus by Franz von Tsher has just been published in the 
Cologne Gazette. The account is not only interesting in 
itself, but the conclusions of Herr von Loéher are doubly 
interesting from their being the expression of a train of 
thought very prevalent in Sra and of which there 
is evidence the German Government intend making use 
of if possible. Herr von Loéher’s conclusions are of a 
political as well as of a philosophical character. His poli- 
tical conclusions are contained in the following pas- 

:— What race must gradually take the place of 
the Osmanli? None else than the Greek. . . . It 
would take too long to show how this change of rule 
could be effected. Probably Turkey will disintegrate 
into several smaller States, which would afterwards unite 
together; the whole character of the country, which is 
cut up into isolated districts by mountain chains and 
inlets, points to this solution.” “And we Germans? 
Could we stand idly by if events took such a turn (the 
dismemberment of Tarkey)? Whatever may be the 
result of the reaction in Central Europe, there is no 
doubt that we cannot abandon the East to the Russians. 
By the possession of the East and its sources of wealth, 
they would become too strong for us. These regions 
are the most important for our export. To them our 
Danube and the finger of our Future both point. We 
ought not to spare the utmost exertions to prevent 
these countries from being cut off from us by an 
iron Russian girdle as East and West Prussia and 
Posen have been cut off. Our interests command 
us then, first of all, to extend our protection to 
the Greeks, and to help them to develop their 
destinies in the East. fe the conflict between the 
Turks and the Russians breaks out we cannot stand 
quite aloof, and must have a voice in the solution. Bat 
if there should happen to be a general scramble in the 
East. we have just as much right there as the Russians, 
the English, the Italians, and the French. We Germans 
have cultivated ancient Greece with our intellect and 
study ten times more than any other nation. The Em- 
peror Frederick II. did not think twice when he made 
Cyprus a vassal state of Germany.” 

Now, though it is not quite easy to see why an indus- 
trious pupil should possess the property of the master to . 
whom he owes his education, it is indubitably the fact that 
the Germans do regard themselves entitled to enter in 
some measure upon the heritage of the ancient Grecians 
in virtue of their studies, and love, and admiration of 
Hellas. The same principle prevails in many relations 
of life. It is quite enough for a man to be desperately 
in love with a woman, to regard himself as her onl 
legitimate owner, whether she will or no. Still, thoug 
it sometimes happens that the lady successfully resists 
her admirer, all that Herr von Léher advances may be 
conceded. Germany has every right to woo and win 
the Queen of the Mediterranean if it can. Still, as 
sometimes happens in real cases of love, the lady may. 
prefer somebody else, may prefer to remain independen 
or, finally, may be abducted by some jealous and more 
energetic admirer. All these are contingencies it might 
be worth while inquiring into. 

According to the highest authority in England on the 
subject, the policy of Prince Bismarck in Mediterranean 
waters is the protection of the Greeks. The reasons 
for this policy are manifold. They are commercial, they 
are political, and consequently military. Germany—i2 
such questions, Austria must be incladed— 
two outlets into the Mediterranean—the Adriatic and, 
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though somewhat modified in extent, the Danube. To 
protect and further these interests, the Germans have 
epee demanded and contemplated the acquisition 
of a naval station in the Mediterranean. Politically the 
possession of such a station would further the interests 
of Greece and the Greeks, who, since the tension 
between Greece and Russia, offer a tempting induce- 
ment to Germany to secure their services to counter- 
balance the consolidation of the Slav States on the Danube 
and the Black Sea. If Prince Bismarck, in whom we 
personify Germany, has an interest in the Eastern 
Question, as he has avowed that he has, it is clear that 
he would not omit seizing the advantages which a close 
alliance with Greece offer to him. On the other band, 
also, the Greeks would be but too glad to secure the 
assistance of so powerful a State, especially as the two 
nations have such a common field of interest in the 
admiration of ancient Hellas to the highest degree of 
enthusiasm. And the incentives to such an alliance 
increase in intensity the more the distrust of Russia 
possesses German and Greek. 

Now Cyprus would be a very eligible possession for 
any Power. It has excellent harbours, it lies in a 
commanding position, and is rich enough in all 
natural products to pay its way, and leave a good 
round surplus besides. It is within a convenient, 
but nota threatening, distance from Port Said, Constan- 
tinople, and Smyrna, the latter town being destined 
at perhaps no very distant period to become the 
metropolis of Asia Minor, and the nucleus of a State 
whose prospective wealth would make it a formidable 
obstacle to Russian advance further west, vid Asia 
Minor, to the Dardanelles and Bosphorus. The pos- 
session of Cyprus by a civilised Power would also 
greatly raise the trade of Alexandretta and Beyrout, 
and be the outpost for the great commercial routes, vid 
Aleppo and Damascus. There can thus be no doubt as 
to the value of Cyprus to any Power, which has para- 
mount interests in the East to guard, as a station whence 
to further the advance of civilisation and commerce, in 
the first place, and, secondly, to protect the neutrality of 
the Suez Canal, without being threateningly near it. 
From a purely military point of view, Cyprus may not 
have much value, except as a depét and base of operations, 
and except in the case of a war with Russia or Turkey, 
when it would present advantages of the highest import- 
ance, which, however, need not be pointed out now. 

What we have chiefly to do at present is to assume 
‘that no Western Power entertains any designs apee 
Cyprus. On the contrary, taking up the thread of Herr 
von Léher’s argument, it is more advisable to assume 
that Cyprus, of which the population is thoroughly and 
praiseworthily Greek, shall be part of the heritage which 
sooner or later must revert to the Hellenic race. The 

uestion is what are the capabilities of the modern 

reeks, and what are their claims to the heritage now 
falling into abeyance? Their claims based on their con- 
nexion with remote antiquity which is much to their 
credit, are counterbalanced by their connexion with the 
Byzantian period which is very far from their credit. 
They must be taken as they are, apart from general 
historical and literary claims. 

Now Herr von Loher, whilst recognising the intel- 
lectual and commercial talents of the modern Greeks — 
and pleading for them—draws a most forbidding picture 
of their political life, although he acknowledges their 
capabilities for local administration. Boundless and 
petty vanity, insatiable ambition, faithlessness, incon- 
stancy, deceitfulness, fraud, heartless robbery, insatiable 
avarice, with endless other sins, “as though all the 
vices of the East had centred in them,” distinguish the 
Greek character, ‘‘so that when a Greek peasant is serv- 
ing on a jury, he can scarcely ever withstand the tempta- 
tion to acquit the prisoner, as he never knows when his 
own turn may come next.” Herr von Loher is thus 
perfectly aware of the character of the people he writes 
of. It is the character almost universally given of them 
by all impartial observers, and would therefore seem to 
—— all claims of the Greeks to succeed to the rule 
of Islam. 
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Bat the deduction would be most unjust. On more 
than one occasion we have pointed out that there are 
Greeks and Greeks. There is Hellas and the Fanar— 
Hellas emasculated into a servile eunuch of the Porte, 
ever ready to pander to its desires for the sake of its 
commission. It is this section of a bastard Greek 
race which has made the modern Greeks what Herr von 
Loher describes, With its disappearance the ugly picture 
he has drawn would speedily melt away, like a horrible 
dream. Those who knew what Athens, Syra, Kallimaki, 
Patras, &c., were, only fifteen or twenty years ago, can 
scarcely recognise them now, and, great as the change 
is in the cities, it is still greater in the country. 
Formerly, where a river rolled down from the mountains 
in a torrent of devastation, not a drop now reaches the 
sea. It is tapped along its course to irrigate the soil, 
till every drop is used to feed the crops, which — 
richer every ae There cannot be the cm test 
vestige of a doubt as to the capability of the Greek 
to succeed to the Turk. But with the Turk 
Fanar must go. That is his “bag and ” to 
which Mr. Gladstone has been alluding, for the Tark 
has no other bag or baggage. Had Mr. Gladstone 
been able to bring his mind clearly to state this - 
at the inning, much misconception would have 
been avoided. Probably his admiration of Homeric 
times prevented him from bearing too hardly on the 
unworthy descendants of a great race. But if once 
this excrescence were excised, the Greek race would 
remain in its homogeneity, uninfected by the disease 
it suffers from, and it is thus difficult to see why 
the Greeks, of all ple in the world, should be dis- 
persed into a number of minor States, because of the 
climatic influence and landscape theory. The Greeks 
have, from the remotest ages, always proved themselves 
well able to wage war against Nature. In fact, it would 
be difficult to find a race which had more contempt for 
brute nature than the Greeks. The majesty of 


Olympus did not weigh upon them. The who, 
throned upon its summit, was, though above them, still 
one of them. Nor even supposing the external 


phenomena of Nature did greatly influence the Greeks, 
there is not the least ground for the supposition that 
that influence would tend to isolate them. It might be 
the case if the districts thus cut up by Nature were 
inhabited by a variety of races as in the Therian penin- 
sula, who have not been able to escape the control of 
Nature; but that is not the case here. Here it is one 
homogeneous race, scattered somewhat, it is true, but 
still homogeneous and assimilating, which aspires, not 
to the hegemony, but to the complete rule of the regions 
bounded on the north by the Slavonic line. 

It is fervently to be hoped that the present war will 
not end before some such consummation is at least 
inaugurated, for the sake of the Greeks as well as of 
the Slavs. As for Western interests—which, summed 
up in few words, mean all round a fear of Russian 
aggression and extension—let the outposts of the Western 
Powers be moved ont further east. Whether it be Cy- 
prus, whether it be Candia, Port Said, or Suez, which 
may be occupied by Germany or England, signifies but 
little. The question of the Dardanelles is simply a 
cover, the ostensible pretext for some such arrangement, 
and need not be considered at any length. hether 
they are closed to all vessels, or open to all, remains 
exactly the same thing. They are a pretext—apart 
from the Porte, which no claim to consideration—. 
and pretexts are always found out sooner or later. 





A “CALIPH” OF THE FRONTIER. 


It is more than half a century since a youthful ascetic, 
named Abdul Ghafur, of the cowherd castle, took refuge 
from the world in the lonely island of Beyka, in the 
river Indus. Such was the fakir’s reputation for sanctity 
when he emerged from his retreat, in 1835, after a 
twelve years’ ce, and such the popular faith in 
his semi-divine attributes, that even a powerfal prince 
like Dost Mahomed deemed it politic to secnre hs 
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and moral su during His Highness’s 


Sikhs. The Afghan, however, 


abroad. It was even 
said that pi from Turkey were transported nome 
the air, in a night, from Swat to the Bosphorus. 
fame even su that of the Cashgarian Khojas, for 
whose ts the Central Asian chiefs organised 
the last jihad witnessed in that part of the world ; and 
the “ Akhoond Sahib ’”’ commanded as deep a reverence 
and as absolute a submission as ever were accorded to 
any Mahomedan Caliph; whilst his name became a 
household word in every town and village of Upper 
India and the Punjab, and from Khelat to Bokhara. 
His great religious influence even in British territory 
received a curious and emphatic illustration in his 
victory, a few years back, over his rivals, the 
descendants of Pir Kaka, whose shrine, situated 
in the hills within the frontier, was reputed to be 
one of the holiest in Asia. The dispute turned 
on a question of ritualism—whether, in their 
genuflections, the Kaka family, and the numerous 
patrons of the shrine, bowed towards Mecca, or only to 
the black stone which the former had set up as a 
wonder-working relic of their ancestor. The Akhoond, 
maintaining the latter view, caused the stone to be 
broken, and the whole matter was solemnly discussed 
at a gathering of 500 law doctors and others at the 
at mosque of Peshawur. The excommunication 
issued by the Akhoond against his refractory rivals 
appears to have been generally respected in British 
territory as well as beyond the border. But it seems 
that the Akhoond’s ritualistic scruples sometimes affect 
English interests rather inconveniently ; for the writer 
of an interesting paper, in a number of the Lahore 
Public Opinion for 1874, says that, in consequence of His 
Holiness’s views on the unlawfulness of bestowing 
“‘janeza ’’—funeral rites—on the Government’s native 
officials, many of them feel constrained to retire from 
the service earlier than they otherwise would. But, 
nominally, the Akhoond holds only the second highest 
political rank in Swat, whose history and organisation 
are much more interesting than those of any neighbour- 
ing petty State or chiefship. In former times, the prin- 
cipal extended into the Punjab, though, under 
ghan pressure, it was ultimately reduced to its present 
modest Timits. The State is now a confederation of 
small tribes or clans, ruled by an elective “king” or 
chief, and capable, it is said, of mustering about 20,000 
matchlock men. Swat owes much of its predominance 
among the border chiefships to the connexion of its 
“kings”’ with the surrounding tribes. Thus, in 1855, 
it chose as its temporal head a Syud from that very 
colony of Hindustani fanatics at Sittana whose misdeeds 
led to the Umbeyla campaign of 1863. But of course 
it derives its main influence from the “ Akhoond” 
—doctor, preacher—who is practically the chief. And, 
finally, it owes much to its geographical position on the 
Peshawar frontier, which may conveniently be de- 
scribed as a horse-shoe, about 250 miles in circum- 
ference, with the tips towards India, and bisected 
longitudinally by the Cabul river, which falls at 
right angles into the Indus, at a point nearly equi- 
distant between the tips. Separated by hill ranges 
from the Indian frontier, Swat lies. about midway 
on the circumference. It is impossible to state with 
anything like precision the total fighting strength 
of these tribes. The Afreedees, however, can muster 
between 15,000 and 20,000 armed men; and, judging 
from the experience of the Umbeyla campaign, together 
with the statements given in ‘Treaties and Sunnuds,’ 
by Mr. Aitchison, secretary to the Government of India 
in the Foreign Department, the commonly received 
estimate of 100,000 to 130,000 may perhaps be accepted 
as an approximation to the truth. 
_The first reflection suggested by a review of frontier 
history is that the main disturbances—or those which 
the Indian official records, as well as popular rumour, 
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have attributed, more or less exclusively, to the in. 
fluence of Cabul or Swat—have been contemporaneong 
with an e ent of territory, or an intervention of 
some sort. The annexation of the Punjab was followed 
oe of outbreaks among the Momunds, whoge 
iefe were in receipt of y allowances from the 
Ameer, and among the Otman Kheyls, Ranezais, and 
Afreedees, the first and second of whom acknowledg 
to some extent, the sovereignty of Swat. Even thei 
intra-frontier brethren joined the hill Momunds in burn. 
ing British villages, and slaughtering their inhabitants, 
until Sir Colin Campbell’s severe measures, and a rigidly 
enforced blockade, brought them all to their senses. The 
former were allowed to re-settle on the terms usually 
exacted in a frontier treaty, among which the expulsion 
or extradition of criminals, and abstention from collision 
with tribes hostile to the British Government, are con. 
spicuous. The hill clans have been quiet ever since; 
whilst their settled relatives behaved so very well duri 
the year of the Mutiny that the Government soul 
Ahmed Shere, leader of one of their sections, with a grant 
of land. Ina word, one may here detect the first in- 
stance of a process which began with the conquest of 
the Punjab, is still gradually continued, and constitutes 
perhaps the most promising feature of border polities, 
viz., the interposition between the Indian population 
and the independent tribes of a belt of reclaimed clans- 
men, who, while retaining all their martial qualities, are 
gradually acquiring a taste for Anglo- Indian civilisation. 
The Afreedees also became more violent than 
had ever been even in the time of the Sikhs; and the 
passes, like the territory of Swat, became the refage of 
every robber and cut-throat who chafed under the re- 
straints of the new raj. The clans of the Kohat Pass 
were, says Mr. Aitchison, in vol. ii., p. 391, of the 
‘Treaties and Sunnads,’ “incited to lawless acts by 
emissaries of the Cabul Government,” and it would have 
been strange if their neighbours of the Jowakih Pass 
had not also been tampered with. The Government at 
that time learned that the actual offenders in border 
warfare are not always the most guilty. It turned out 
that the depredations of the Adam Kheyl Afreedees— 
living between the passes—had been instigated by the 
Jowakihs. In the same way, the Jydoons of the Hazara 
district, at the northern and opposite corner of the 
frontier, had been forced into hostilities by their more 
powerful neighbours, the ‘“ Sittana fanatics.” And in 
each case, the weaker side readily broke away from the 
alliance, at the instance of the Government. The 
Jowakihs also—perhaps the most turbulent tribe with 
which we have come in contact—faithfully observed, for 
a great many years, their promises of good behaviour. 
But these Afreedees had also a grievance of their own ; 
and just as the Beloochees of the present day resent the 
presence of Lord Lytton’s engineers, so the Gulla 
clansmen’s “suspicions were aroused by the construc- 
tion of the new road from Kohat towards their fast- 
nesses.” The recent outrage at Quettah was oe 
to that which was perpetrated by the Aka K 
Afreedees, who, in the autumn of 1854, surrounded 
party under Lieutenant Hamilton, and almost extermi- 
nated it. The history of these times contains many 
examples of the wholesome effect of severe and prompt 
retaliation plus a really effective blockade. Not only did 
the Aka Kheyls, the Kookees of the Khyber, and many 
of their neighbours, gladly pay heavy fines as an ac- 
knowledgment of their repentance, and a condition of 
their free access to British territory, but their future 
relations with the Government continued to be, for many 
years, of the most peaceable description. 
And finally, the history of the disturbances in which 
the Akhoond himself has been directly implicated will be 
found to be extremely suggestive of the weakness im- 
herent in tribal combinations, whether religious or 
political. The disruption of the league between the 


Swatees, Otman Kheyls, and Ranezais in 1850-3, 
when the Akhoond gave shelter to refugees from British 
territory, and even presented them with grants of land, 
was caused by internal dissensions as much as by the 
Government’s retaliatory measures. But the crowning 
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example of the characteristic alluded to has appeared 
in the nay gn a combination and the most 
desperately fought campaigns recorded in the story of 
frontier warfare, nani Whe Umbeyla wer ay Z of 
1863, organised under Sir Neville Chamberlain, for the 
unishment of the Sittana colonists. Alarmed, probably 
the secresy of the English operations, and the 
suddenness of the army’s appearance in their terri 
which lay between it and the Sittana fastnesses—the 
Bonairs offered a gallant and determined resistance. On 
October 31 the general in command wrote that there 
had already sprung up a league of “almost all the tribes 
from the Indus to Cabul.” 
rushed to the scene of action, under the standard of the 
Akhoond of Swat. Yet, in a few weeks this formidable 
combination melted away, and, in spite of the efforts of 
the Akhoond, there was witnessed the singular le 
of those same indomitable Bonairs assisting the English 
troops in the final destruction of the “ Hindustani” 
stronghold. It is impossible to read the narrative of 
that campaign without being impressed by its testimony 
to the immense value of personal influence in all our 
relations with the border tribes. The anxious] 
arrival of the Peshawur Commissioner from his visit to 
England was in itself worth a thousand bayonets— 
was the estimation in which he was held even 
among the most incorrigible of the frontier clans. The 
event was significant of that mative confidence in 
English justice and integrity so often revealed in the 
careers of men like Lord Lawrence, General Jacob, and 
Sir Herbert Edwardes—the last of whom was occa- 
si invited to mend a breach of the peace between 
the Sikhs and their refractory neighbours, when the 
former were still supreme in the Punjab. 
Tt is only, aps, when thus studied in the light of 
events, that the recent disturbances ‘n the Peshawur 
istrict, and the rumours of Shere Ali’s solicitations to 
the Akhoond of Swat, are capable of being estimated at 
their true significance. They appear to be the faint i- 
tion of circumstances that have passed away wi 
leaving any appreciable legacy of evil. The rt of 
the Ameer’s appeals to the “Caliph” of the Frontier 
proves the importance of the Akhoond in popular 
estimation, even if it proves nothing else. But it has 
been seen to how comparatively small account the 
Spiritual Head of Swat has turned his opportunities for 
mischief when these were at their best. There there- 
fore — but little to fear from him _ that he is 
past ei , and still less, perhaps, from the Akhoond 
on ian me mantle may fall. As for the tribes, their 
history shows that they have been far more peacefal in 
the time of the English than in that of any previous 
rulers of India; that their relations with the Indian 
Government have, on the whole, been improving; and 
that in spite of their reputation for treachery, they have 
even been more conspicuous for observance 
breach of promise. There are even grounds for the 
hope that the excellent example of the intra-frontier 
clans may gradually exercise a wholesome influence on 
their extra-territorial kinsmen. Nevertheless, it is 
quite probable that the contamination of Afreedee 
violence and villany may spread far beyond the Kohat 
Hills. For all these reasons it has been found advisable 
to take a leaf out of Sir Colin Campbell’s book—by 
marching into their fastnesses, and blowing their forts 
about their ears. Stringent conditions of peace must 
be exacted from every clan guilty of aiding and abetting 
the original criminals. 





MR. TOOTH AND THE PUBLIC WORSHIP 
ACT. 
The “aggrieved parishioner,” of whom we have lately 
heard so much, must be sorely discomfited by the 
decision given on Monday in the Court of Queen’s 


Bench in the case of the meh _ me poo 
tressing to find that, after the whole eee 

thie lave ‘hat, a8: ‘Ynak capes’ cul “9lth infnite trou , 
been put in force to coerce a recalcitrant priest, the 
contumacious gentleman should escape like a bird out 


ousands upon thousands | 


than for | and the condemnation, in pursuance of. his 


of the snare of the fowler, and leave his pursuers in 
painfal ee as to whether ¢ 

several of harassing litigat of reprisals. 
For the general public, or at any rato’ for that portion of 
it which regards squabbles about copes, chasubles, the 
use of incense, the elevation of the elements, and other such 
matters, with quiet amusement rather than with 
and serious interest, there will be apparent, in the h 
of this melancholy case, a singular and pleasin 
tion of the irony of fortune. . Tooth, who, by the aid 
of his lawyers, has at last triumphed completely over his 
enemies and persecutors, is all i i 
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and that the voice of the Church 
individual minister. Other reverend 
have held the same opinions have, with 
consequences, shown a& wise ion 
put them into practice. Mr. Tooth, to 
cay ens, teut a onotiaatantnaeh ak eae 
as were, with a pertinaci in @ more 
ie ee would have counieale’ 
parishioners remonstrated with him, his 
it was their duty, in all such matters, to obey their 
tors and those who were put in authority over them. 
When the Bishop of the diocese remonstrated, the 
incumbent of Hatcham politely but firmly informed him 
that his ideas on these, as on many other subjects, were 
erroneous and mistaken. A remonstrance from 
Archbishop was met with a similar objection. 
Ultimately, preparations were made for a serious 
campaign, and the heavy guns of the Public Worship 
Act were brought to bear upon the offender. The requisite 
official steps were, as it was thought at the time, 
rectly taken. The ae of Rochester 
“ tation” to the Archbi 
eee 
the Judge under the Act, to adjudicate upon the offence. 
When, however, Lord P. Mr. Tooth 
to appear before him, Mr. Tooth blandly replied that, as 
a priest of the Catholic Church, i 
duty to disregard the authority of all earthly tribunals 
whatever, and that he should treat an | 
which might or might not be taken against him im 
Lordship’s Court, as a nullity. The case was 
proceeded with, and determived in absentem. J 
was pronounced, and Mr. Tooth was s 
condemned in costs in contwmaciam. The suspension, 
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serenely disregarded, and continued to hold his services 
at Hatcham, in his own manner, as if nothing had 
h ned. Ultimately, however, the law was vindicated, 
gh in a somewhat unsati manner. 
nominated by the Bishop as Mr. Tooth’s 
substitute entered Hatcham Church, and took possession 
of it by something very like force, and Mr. Tooth _— 
condemned, 


E 


self was arrested for contempt of Court, in 
pay the costs in which he had been 
suffered a considerable period of imprisonment, as a first- 
class misdemeanant, in Horsemonger Lane Gaol. 
might have been thought that here the matter would 
have ended. There is, however, an old saying, to the 
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flaw in the proceedings against the reverend gentleman, 
which they were ceadaah absolutely void ab initio. 
he request by the Archbishop to Lord Penzance had 
required him to hear the case “at any place in London 
or Westminster, or within the diocese of Rochester.” 
The Act itself prescribes that the Archbishop “shall 
require the Judge to hear the matter of the representation 
at any place within the diocese or province, or in 
London or Westminster.” By some unaccountable 
error the exact form of the Act was not followed, and 
the words “or the province” were omitted. Whether 
the omission in itself would have vitiated the request is 
a point which was not raised, and was not decided ; 
but it seems that, on receipt of the eer Lord 
Penzance cited Mr. Tooth to appear before him at 
Lambeth, and, in default of such sapere, sat himaelf 
at Lambeth, and there heard and determined the case. 
Now there is no better established legal principle than 
that Acts of Parliament must be in every respect exactly 
followed. In matters of Common Law, which are really 
matters of custom, reasonable latitude is allowed, but in 
the case of a statute, the very letter must be followed ; 
and in the present case, Lord Penzance, by sitting at 
Lambeth, which is neither in London nor in West- 
minster, nor in the diocese of Rochester, was clearly 
not following the request of the Archbishop. It is from 
that request, however, and solely from that request, that 
his jurisdiction to try the case was derived, so that by 
not complying with the letter of the request he deprived 
himself of jurisdiction altogether, and the proceedings 
against Mr. Tooth were consequently coram non judice 
and ab initio void. Had Mr. Tooth appeared; had he 
4m any way acknowledged the authority of Lord 
‘Penzance, he might be held to have waived this technical 
‘point; but by contumaciously refusing to appear, he 
preserved his right to take any objection, however 
technical, and the Court of Queen’s Bench has now, at 
his instance, reluctantly declared that the whole pro- 
ceedings have been void, and that his imprisonment has 
been absolately illegal. Mr. Tooth, we are glad to see, 
intends to bear his triumph with moderation. He is 
content with his victory, and it is not his intention to 
bring actions for false imprisonment, as he undoubtedly 
has the legal right to do, against his oppressors. 

At the time that the Pablic Worship Act was passed, 
we ventured to express our opinion that it was a mis- 
take, and the subsequent course of events has not 
tended to shake our view. The aggrieved parishioner is 
a person who deserves very little sympathy. There are 
churches enough in England; and if a man objects to 
the service in his own parish church, he can surely 
attend some other place of worship. The Ritualists, to 
do them justice, have not shown any disposition 
to attack or harass the Low Church party; and 
it is a pity that Low Churchmen should be so 
intolerant of practices which, however childish 
they may be in themselves, can hardly be considered 
to involve essential or cardinal points of doc- 
trine. The power which the Act gives to any three 
parishioners who may choose to commence proceedings 
against their incumbent, because, in their judgment, he 
conducts service in an illegal manner, is liable to be 
greatly abused, and to lead to a vast amount of small 
and petty persecution. _We have no sympathy with Mr. 
Tooth and his banners, and his incense, and his other 
mummeries, but we have less sympathy with those who 
think it worth while to interfere with such harmless 
nonsense. A Ritualistic incumbent amuses himself and 
those who agree with him, and certainly does no harm 
to anyone else, and the wise and tolerant course would 
be within certain reasonable limits to leave him to his 
own devices. Certainly the excitement and agitation 
caused by all this unhappy ecclesiastical litigation, is, in 
the long run, far more mischievous than any of the evils 
with which Ritualistic practices are credited. The 
militant portion of the Low Church party, are, it is 
said, resolved to take warning from ‘the present 
case, and to conduct future proceedings under the 
Act more carefully. Reasonable people will pro- 
bably hope that unless very strong occasion should 


Lord Penzance, the supreme legal authorit 





occur, the Act may be allowed to rest unused, and that 
Lord Penzance may enjoy his salary in peace, and not . 
again incur the risk of having the proceedings in his 
Court prohibited by the Queen’s Bench. © Mr. Tooth, in 
announcing that, to avoid further trouble and un- 


pleasantness, he intends to retire into private life, shows 


a dignity which his adversaries might with advantag 
imitate while the gentle insinuation that the oor 
tion to which he has been subjected has shattered his 
health, shows an adroitness in ‘sane coals of fire on 
the heads of his enemies, which suggests that the 
reverend gentleman is not altogether devoid of a 
certain sense of humour. Indeed, from first to last, 
there has run through these melancholy proceedings a 
vein of subtle irony which culminates in the ms oo 
of the 
Established Church, apparently could not find amongst 
its members a lawyer of sufficient ability to represent 
him in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and was driven, 
in self-defence, to retain the eminent services of Mr, 
Benjamin. 


THE END OF THE DETECTIVES. 


For. the first time since the establishment of the 
Central Criminal Court the Sessions of one month have 
overlapped the Sessions of another, and “the Great 
Detective Case,” which was begun on October 24, has 
lasted till November 20. At an enormous cost to the 
public the gratifying disclosure has been made that men 
on whose strict integrity all but the criminal classes of 
society depend are at the service of any scoundrel 
whose purse is eneny long. Such at least is the 
first impression produced by the verdict of the jury: 
But perhaps the popular excitement and horror at 
discovery that detectives sometimes require to be de- 
tected is a somewhat reassuring symptom. We are not 
disturbed by a railway accident, or the brutal murder of 
a wife by her husband, having learned by long experi- 
ence what wives and third-class passengers are made 
for. And the fact that extensive corruption has a 
peared in the police force’ for the first time in 1877 is 
perhaps rather a subject for congratulation than for 
dismay. It is true that there is a modifying circum. 
stance in this satisfactory result. It is hardly likely 
that the first case of proved dishonesty should be 
actually the first case of dishonesty, and the treachery. 
of detectives is of course particularly difficult to prove. 
For while on the one hand there must always be a con- 
siderable amount of primd facie evidence against any 
officer because of the character of those with whom he 
has to associate on terms of apparent familiarity, 
yet, as Baron Pollock observed, long acquaintance 
with the art of assuming vices if they had them not 
should have taught the men who have just been con- 
victed, and has probably taught others, to avoid what 
was unnecessarily compromising, and to go no further 
than they could help with their natural enemies. There 
is, therefore, we fear, some reason to suspect that we 
have not heard the last of Scotland Yard venality, and 
the Committee over which Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
presides will find some difficulty in persuading the public 
that there is no further cause for alarm. The most 
satisfactory part of the proceedings has undoubtedly 
been the acquittal of Inspector Clarke. The other 
prisoners were comparatively small men, but he was 
the second man in the force, subordinate only to Super- - 
intendent Williamson, and his conviction would have 
given a more startling sense of insecurity than that of 
all the others together. Fortunately, he was defended 
by counsel of great ability, and the advocacy of Mr. 
Clark removed any chance that an innocent man 
might be included in the sacrifice offered to the anger 
and terror of respectable society. A charge of felony is 
still pending against Inspector Clarke, as well as 
against Meiklejohn ; but as the former was,- with the 
consent of the Solicitor-General, released upon his own 
recognisances, it is not likely that any further pro- 
ceedings will be taken. We may take, as the nett 
immediate result of the trial, that there has been gross 
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corruption in the detective force, but that it has not 
reached so high in the official scale as was at first 
anticipated, : 

It is impossible to doubt the justice of the jury’s 
verdict. The evidence of Benson and Kurr, though the 
jaw does not make it necessary that such evidence should 
be corroborated, would of course be received with great 
suspicion ; but swindlers may tell the truth when there 
is an adequate motive, and the fact that Meiklejohn and 
Druscovich had used cheques signed by Kurr, the former 
to pay for a new house, and the latter to discharge his 
debts, confirmed the statements which some hope of a 
speedier release from confinement probably induced the 
convicts to make. Palmer was convicted by his own 
handwriting in letters and tele ; and a telegram 
sent to Rotterdam with the object of frustrating the 
extradition of Benson, was distinctly brought home to 
Froggatt. In the face of the evidence it is difficult to 
see how the jury could have acquitted any of the four, 
and the recommendation of Druscovich and Palmer to 
mercy seems to have proceeded rather from a considera- 
tion of their past services, and the greater or more pro- 
longed guilt of Meiklejohn, than on any claims of their 
own. n Pollock showed a sound discretion in dis- 
regarding such irrelevant topics, and if the following re- 
marks had been present to the mind of Lord Justice 
Brett when he was trying a recent notorious case, they 
might have saved him from a serious error of taste and 
judgment. “Although,” said Baron Pollock, ‘‘the position 
you have long occupied with credit and respectability 
must be remembered, still against you it must be re- 
membered that that very fact ought to have made you 
the last persons to have fallen into the temptation.” 
That we believe to be the sound view, as it 
is the view recommended with some hesitation by 
Bentham. Public service should be sufficiently re. 
warded without reference to Courts of Law, and in case 
of a criminal conviction they should be totally dis- 
regarded... It will be found wisest and most expedient 
to make legal punishment independent of social stand- 
ing, for while on the one hand a man in a good position 
will feel his sentence more than aman out of the street, 
on the other hand there is much more excuse for the latter 
than there is for the former. In regard to the extent of 
their punishment, the prisoners are partly unlucky and 
partly fortunate. They are fortunate in that they were 
put on their trial for conspiracy at common law, and so 
escaped the penal servitude which is given to every 
postman who betrays his trust by intercepting letters, 
and which Baron Pollock more than hinted he would 
have inflicted in this case if he had had the power. 
They are unlucky in that a certain statute of 14 & 15 
Victoria provides for the imposition of that hard labour 
which the common law genially ignores, in case the 
conspiracy has for its object to prevent, obstruct, or 
defeat the course of public justice. This curious state 
of things shows that the law of conspiracy is still in a 
condition more interesting than rational. It is not very 
long since the public, which had acquiesced in the 
comparatively justifiable law laid down by Mr. Justice 
Lush and the Recorder, were suddenly startled by a 
ruling of Baron Pollock, that if two or more persons 
agreed to travel in no omnibuses which were not painted 
blue, that would be a conspiracy at common law. It 
was then felt that to punish people for agreeing to do 
anything which a Judge might think improper, though 
anyone might have done it singly with impunity, 
was scarcely worthy of a civilised country; and it is 
partly due to Baron Pollock and his ruling that the 
recent Masters and Servants’ Act was passed, which in 
one branch of human affairs has caused conspiracy to 
take its proper and very subordinate place. Itis to be 
hoped that this trial may induce us togo a little further, 
and to provide that nothing shall be unlawful when done 
by several persons, which would be lawful if done by 
one. Ifa man obstructs the course of justice, or tries 
to obstruct it, let him be punished for the crime or the 
attempt, as indeed he can be, for we believe that an act 
which if done in a Superior Court would amount to con- 
tempt, and be the waliao of commitment, could if done 


in Petty Sessions only lead to an indictment. An offence 
may become more serious, or at least more alarming, if it 
involve a number of defendants, but in that case the 
Judges may safely be trusted to visitjit with exceptional 
ceca Conspiracy is a loose description of an ill- 
defined offence, and should be removed from the English 
law as soon as may be. 

“Few and weary are the readers,” says Macaulay, 
“who are in at the death of the Blatant Beast,’’ thereby 
showing that he had not himself read or remembered 
the “ Faery Queene,”’ where the beast in question does 
not die. Very few indeed, and incapable of fatigue must 
be the persons who have read through the evidence in 
the late eicey Bevan final inquiries in the case of the 
Queen against Meiklejohn, Druscovich, Palmer, Froggatt, 
and Clarke. If any such there be, they must have often 
asked themselves whether it was absolutely n 
that every scrap of evidence in a criminal case should be 
given twice over, and whether the doctrine that there 
are no admissions in criminal cases should be extended 
to the most wearisome details of technical formality. 
The counsel for the prisoners would probably have 
consented, if they ied been able to do so, to the 
omission of a good deal of evidence already given before 
Sir James Ingham, But the English law will not allow 
@ prisoner who has once pleaded “ Not guilty,’ and is 
represented by counsel, to forego any right however 
useless, or abandon any privilege however worthless, 
and so the second trial has been very like the first, 
except in the greater decency and decorum with which 
it has been conducted. The Attorney-General has in- 
creased his great reputation as a moderate, fair-minded, 
acute, and persuasive advocate by his conduct of the 
prosecution ; and it is difficult to imagine him the same 
person who now and again astonishes the House of 
Commons by the intensity of his Toryism, and his ex- 
traordinary theories of the Constitution. No one sup- 
posed that Baron Pollock would unduly prolong an 
proceedings in which he was compelled to take a Pact § 
and his samming-up did not in this respect disappoint 
expectation, but the public should be grateful to him 
for the gravity and propriety which he managed to 
secure in the Court; and the absence of melodramatic 
accompaniment, if it has disappointed a few persons of 
the fairer and bolder sex, must be of benefit to the ad- 
ministration of justice. It may be that the presence of 
Jews in the jury-box compelled adjournment on Satur-. 
days, but is to be hoped that so dangerous a legacy 
from the Claimant will not be too lightly accep 
again. 
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UNFULFILLED. 


Ere yet the sunlight caught it where it lay, 
I saw a snowflake vanish utterly ; 

I saw a blossom perish on the spray, 
Ere yet its petals opened to the bee ; 

I heard a yearning dissonance to-day ; 
Fail, ere it found its final harmony. 


These, symbols: yet—O saddest, and O best j 
Of Nature’s unfulfilments! one hath pass’d, 
Unscarred by any conflict, to her rest, 
- Who, scarcely fed, gave thanks for life’s repast, 
And, ere love’s first full throb had stirred her breast, 
Praised God for love, and smiling, smiled her last. 


Well! well! such vanishings are breathings stilled 
Ere yet they grew intense, and turned to sighs 
We curse the stern world-providence that willed 
The light away from waking baby eyes ; 
We sing the dirges of the Unfulfilled ; 
We suffer; not the innocence that dies, 
L. 8, Bevineton. 
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GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY." 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘The Adventures of a Phaeton,’ ‘ The Princess 
of Thule, §e. 


— 
{ CHAPTER XLVI. 
; THE PLAINS. 


Axp here, also, as at Chicago, the demon of speculation was 
nearly getting the better of our small and not by any means 
wealthy party. It was a terrible temptation to hear of all 
those beautiful grazing-lands close by in the Platte valley, the 
freehold of which was tobe purchased fora song. The fact is, 
things were rather bad at Omaha while we were there; and 
although everybody tried to hang on to his real estate in hopes 
of better times, still the assessments pressed hard, and one 
could have very eligible “lots” at very small prices. No 
doubt there were ominous rumours about. We heard some- 
thing, as we went further west, about county commis- 
sioners, elected by the homesteaders and pre-emptors 
who are free from taxation, going rather wild in the way 
of building roads, schools, and bridges, at the cost of the 
mere speculators. It was said that these very non-resident 
speculators, whose ranks we had been tempted to join, were 
the curse of the country ; and that all laws passed to tax them, 
and to relieve the real residents, were just. Very well; but 
what was that other statement about the arrears of taxes 
owing by these unhappy wretches? Was it fair of the 
Government of any State or any country in the world to sell 
such debts by auction, and give the buyer the right of extort- 
ing 40 per cent. per annum until the taxes were paid? We 
regarded our friends. We hinted that this statement was a 
capital credulometer. The faith that can accept it is capable 
of anything. 

These profound researches into the condition of public affairs 
in Omaha, during the further day or two we lingered there, 
were partly owing to vague dreams of the pleasure of pro- 
prietorship, but no doubt they were partly due to the notion 
that had got into the heads of one or two of our party that 
the idyllic life of a shepherd in the Platte valley must be a 
very fine thing. The lieutenant combated this notion fiercely ; 
and begged Lady Sylvia to wait until she had seen the harsh- 
ness of life even amid the comparative luxury of a well- 
appointed ranch. Lady Sylvia retorted gently that we had no 
further knowledge of life at a ranch than herself; that she 
had attentively listened to all that had been said about the 
subject by our friends in Omaha; that harshness of living was 
a relative thing; and that she had no doubt Bell and her 
husband would soon get used to it, and would not complain. 

“Oh no, she will not complain,” said he lightly. “She is 
very reasonable—she is very sensible. She will never be 
reconciled to the place while her children are away; and she 
will have a great deal of crying by herself; but she will not 
complain.” 

“Nor would any woman,” said Lady Sylvia, boldly. “She 
is acting rightly ; she is doing her duty; I think that women 
are far more capable of giving up luxuries they have been 
accustomed to than men are.” 

This set the lieutenant thinking. On the morning on which 
we left Omaha, he came aside, and said— 

. a too, have written a letter to Mr. Balfour: shall I post 

“ What is in it? ” 

“The proposal I told you of the other night—but very— 
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very—what do you call it ?—round-about. I have said per- — 
haps he is only coming out to take his wife home sooner than 
you go—that is well. I have said perhaps he is waiting until 
the firm starts again; if that is any use when they must have 
been losing for years. Again, that is well. But I have said 
perhaps he is coming to look how to start a business—an 
occupation ; if that is so, will he stay with us a year—see if 
he understands—then he will take the management and havea 
yearly percentage. I have said it is only a passing thought; 
but we will ask Lady Sylvia to stay with us at Idaho until we 
hear from him. He can telegraph from New York. He will 
tell her to remain until he comes; or to meet him somewhere ; 
I will get someone to accompany her. What do you say?” 

“ Post the letter.” 

“It will be very pleasant for us,” said he, in a second or so, 
as he rubbed his hands in an excited fashion, to have them out 
for our neighbours for a year at the least—it will be pleasant 
for Bell—how,<can she get anyone in Denver, or Idaho, to 
know all about her children, and Surrey? My dear friend, if 
you have any sense, you will stay with us too. I will show 
you bears.” 

He spoke as if he were already owner of the Rocky Moun- 

tains. 
“And we will go down to Kansas—a great party, with 
covered waggons, and picnics, and much amusement—for a 
buffalo hunt. And then we will go up to the Parks in the 
middle of the mountains—what it is is this, I tell you: if our 
stay here is compulsive, we will make it as amusing as possible, 
you will see, if only you will stay the year too.” 

A sigh was the answer. 

And now, as we again set out on our journey westward, the 
beautiful prairie-country seemed more beautiful than ever; and 
we caught glimpses of the fertile valley of the Platte, in which 
our imaginary freehold estates lay awaiting us. On and on 
we went, with the never-ending undulations of grass and 
flowers glowing all around us in the sunlight ; the world below 
a plain of gold, the world above a vault of the palest blue. 
The space, and light, and colour were altogether most cheer- 
ful; and as the train went at a very gentle trot along the 
single line, we sat outside, for the most part, in the cook 
breeze. Occasionally we passed a small hamlet ; and that had 
invariably an oddly extemporised look. The wooden houses 
were stuck down anyhow on the grassy plain; without any 
trace of the old-fashioned orchards, and walled gardens, and 
hedges, that bind as it were an English village together. Here 
there was but the satisfaction of the most immediate needs. 
One wooden building labelled “ Drug Store,” another wooden 
building labelled ‘Grocery Store,” and a blacksmith’s shop, 
were ordinarily the chief features of the community. All day 
we passed in this quiet gliding onwards ; and when the sum 
began to sink towards the horizon, we found ourselves in the 
midst of a grassy plain, apparently quite uninhabited and of 
boundless extent. As the western sky deepened in its gold 
and green, and as the sun actually touched the horizon, the 
level light hit across this vast plain in long shafts of dull fire, 
just catching the tops of the taller rushes near us, and touch- 
ing some distant sandy slopes into a pale crimson, Lower and 
lower the sun sank, until it seemed to eat a bit out of the 
horizon—so blinding was the light ; while far above, in a sea 
of luminous green, lay one long narrow cloud, an island of 
blood-red. | 

In a second, when the sun sank, the world seemed to grow 
quite dark. All around us the prairie-land had become of @ 
cold, heavy, opaque green; and the only objects which our 
bewildered eyes could distinguish were some pale white 
flowers—like the tufts of canna on a Scotch moor. But pre- 
sently, and to our intense surprise, the world seemed to leap 
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up again into light and colour. This after-glow was most ex- 
traordinary. The immeasurable plains of grass became suffused 
with a rich olive green; the western sky was all a radiance of 
lemon-yellow and silvery grey; while along the eastern 
horizon—the most inexplicable thing of all—there stretched 
4 great band of smoke-like purple and pink, We soon became 
familiar with this phenomenon out in the West—this ap- 
pearance of a vast range of roseate Alps along the eastern 
horizon where there was neither mountain nor cloud. It was 
merely the shadow of the earth, projected by the sunken sun 
into the earth’s atmosphere. But it was an unforgettable 
thing ; this mystic belt of colour far away in the east over the 
dark earth, and under the pale and neutral hues of the sky. 

The interior of a Pullman sleeping-car, after the stalwart 
coloured gentleman has lowered the shelves, and made the 
beds, and drawn the curtains, presents a strange sight. The 
great folds of the dusky curtains, in the dim light of a lamp, 
move in a mysterious manner, showing the contortions of the 
human beings within, who are trying to dispossess themselves 
of their garments; while occasionally a foot is shot into the 
outer air so that the owner can rid himself of his boot. But 
within these gloomy recesses there is sufficient comfort; and 
he who is wakeful can lie and look out on the gathering stars 
as they begin to come out over the dark prairie-land. All 
through the night this huge snake, with its eyes of yellow fire, 
creeps across the endless plain. If you wake up before the 
dawn, and look out, behold! the old familiar conditions of the 
world are gone, and the Plough is standing on its head. But 
still more wondefful is the later awakening; when the yellow 
sunlight of the morning is shining over the prairies ; and when 
within this long caravan there is a confused shuffling and 
dressing, everybody wanting to get outside to get a breath of 
the fresh air. And what is this we find around us now? The 
vast plain of grass is beautiful in the early light, no doubt: 
but our attention is quickened by the sight of a drove of 
antelope which trot lightly and carelessly away towards some 
low and sandy bluffs in the distance. That solitary object out 
there seems at first to be a huge vulture; but by-and-by it 
turns out to be a prairie-welf—a coyote—sitting on its hind 
legs and chawing at a bone. The chicken-hawk lifts its 
heavy wings as we go by, and flies across the plain, And here 
are the merry and familiar little prairie-dogs—half rabbit and 
half squirrel—that look at us each from his little hillock 
of sand, and then pop into their hole, only to reappear again 
when we have passed. Now the long swathes of green and 
yellow-brown are broken by a few ridges of grey rock; and 
these in some places have patches of orange-red lichen that 
tell against the pale blue sky. It is a clear beautiful morn- 
ing; even those who have not slept well through the slow 
rumbling of the night soon get freshened up on these high, 
cool plains, 

At Sydney we suddenly came upon an oasis of brisk and 
busy life in this immeasurable desert of grass; and of course 
it was with an eager curiosity that we looked at these first 
indications of the probable life of our friend the ranchwoman. 
For here were immense herds of cattle brought in from the 
plains; and large pens and enclosures; and the picturesque 
herders, with their big boots and broad-rimmed hats, spurring 
about on their small and wiry horses. 

“ Shall you dress in buckskin?” asked Lady Sylvia of our 
lieutenant, “and will you flourish about one of those long 
whips.” : 

“Oh, no,” said he. “I understand my business will be a very 
tame one—all at a desk.” 

“Until we can get some trustworthy person to take the 
whole management,” said Bell, gently, and looking down. 

‘¢ What handsome fellows they are!” the lieutenant cried, 


“Tt is a healthy life—look at the keen, brown faces, the flat 
back, the square shoulders; and not a bit of fat on them. I 
should like to command a regiment of those fellows—fancy 
what cavalry they would make—light, wiry, splendid riders— 
you could do something with a regiment of those fellows, I 
think! Lady Sylvia, did I ever tell you what two of my 
company—the dare-devils !—did at ——? ” 

Lady Sylviajhad never heard that legend of 1870; but she 
listened to it now with a proud and eager interest ; for she had 
never forsaken, even at the solicitation of her husband, her 
championship of the Germans, 

“T will write a ballad about it some day,” said the lieu- 


tenant, with a laugh. “ Zs ritt' zwei Uhlanen wohl iiber den 


Rhein iia kle 

“Yes!” said Lady Sylvia, with a flash of colour leaping to 
her face, “It was well over the Rhine—it was indeed well 
over the Rhine, that they and their companions got before they 
thought of going home again!” 

“ Ah, yes,” said he, humbly, “ but it is only the old see-saw. 
To-day it is Paris ; to-morrow it is Berlin that is taken. The 
only thing is that this time I think we have secured a longer 
interval than usual—the great fortresses we have taken will 
keep us secure for many a day to come—our garrisons are 
armies ; they cannot be surprised by treachery—and so long as 
we have the fortresses, we need not fear any invasion——” 

“But you took them by force: why should not the French 
take them back by force ?” his wife said. 

“T think we should not be likely to have that chance again,” 
said he; “ the French will take care not to fall into that con- 
dition again. But we are now safe, and for a long time, because 
we have their great fortresses, and then our old line of the 
Rhine fortresses as well. It is the double gate to our house; 
and we have locked all the locks, and bolted all the bars. And 
yet we are not going to sleep.” 

We were again out on the wide and tenantless plains; and 
Bell was looking with great curiosity at the sort of land in 
which she was to find her home, for over there on the left the 


long undulations disappeared away into Colorado. And though 
these yellow and grey-green plains were cheerful enough in 
the sunshine, still they were very lonely. No trace of any 


living thing was visible—not even an antelope or the familiar 
little prairie-dog. Far as the eye could reach on this high- 
lying plateau, there was nothing but the tufts of withered- 
looking buffalo-grass, with here and there a bleached skull or 
the ribs of a skeleton breaking the monotony of the expanse. 
The lieutenant, who was watching the rueful expression of 
his wife’s face, burst out laughing. 

“ You will have elbow-room out here, eh?” said he. “ You 
will not crowd your neighbours off the pavement.” 

“T suppose we shall have no neighbours at all,” said she. 

“ But at Idaho you will have plenty,” said he ; “ it is a great 
place of fashion, I am told ; it is even more fashionable than 
Denver. Ah, Lady Sylvia, we will show you something now. 
You have lived too much out of the world, in that quiet place 
in Surrey. Now we will show you fashion, life, gaiety !” 

“Ts it bowie-knives or pistols that the gentlemen mostly use 
in Denver ? ” asked Lady Sylvia, who did not like to hear her 
native Surrey despised. 

“Bowie-knives! Pistols!” exclaimed the lieutenant, with 
some indignation. “ When they fight a duel now, it is with 
tubes of rose-water. When they use dice, it is to say which 
of them will go away as missionaries to Africa—oh, it is quite 
true—I have heard many things cf the reformation of Denver. 
The singing-saloons, they are all chapels now. All the people 
meet once in the forenoon and once in the afternoon to hear an 
exposition of one of Shakespeare’s plays; and the rich people: 
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they have sent all their money away to be spent on blue china. 
All the boys are studying to become bishops——” 

He suddenly ceased his nonsense, and grasped his wife's arm: 
Some object outside had caught his attention—she instantly 
turned to the window, as we all did; and there, at the distant 
horizon, we perceived a pale transparent line of blue. ° You 
may be sure we were not long inside the carriage after that. 
The delight of finding something to break the monotony of the 
plains was boundless; we clung to the iron barrier outside, 
and craned our necks this way and that, so that we could see 
from farthest north to farthest south the shadowy, serrated 
range of the Rocky Mountains. The blue of them appeared to be 
about as translucent as the silvery light in which they stood ; 
we could but vaguely make out the snow-peaks in that long 
serrated line; they were as a bar of cloud along the horizon. 
And yet we could not help resting our eyes on them with a 
great relief and interest, as we pressed on to Cheyenne, at 
which point we were to break our journey and turn to the 
south. It was about mid-day when we reached that city, 
which was a famous place during the construction of the 
Union Pacific Railway, and which has even now some claim 
to distinction. It is with a pardonable pride that its in- 
habitants repeat the name it then acquired, and all right to 
which it has by no means abandoned. The style and title in 
question is “ Hell on wheels.” 
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MR. BROWNING’S AGAMEMNON OF 
AESCHYLUS. 
[ Second Notice.] 


The Agamemnon of Zischylus. Transcribed by Robert Browning. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1877. 


Mr. Browning felt himself required “to be literal at 
every cost save that of absolute violence to our lan- 
guage ”’—a theory of his duty as a translator in which 
we readily acquiesce. But what we question is whether 
the inversions by which he so conscientiously endea- 
vours to follow the Greek even in the sequence of words 
are not an absolute violence to our language, and 
whether to use them really is to be literal. If you 
translate a sentence which is not upside down Greek into 
one which is upside down English, you are not literal, 
although you may have rendered the words exactly and 
in their very order, for you have introduced an element 
—that of confusion or of eccentricity—which was not 
in the original phrase. Any poet who is worth trans- 
lating at all will have used his words with such definite 
intention that no exactitude in giving their equivalents 
can be too scrupulous, but he will have arranged them 
according to the wont and grammar of his language— 
excepting of course where there is some artistic motive 
for irregularity—and the way to make his translated 
words produce on foreigners a like effect with that 
which his original words produced on his own country- 
men must surely be to arrange them according to the 
_ wont and grammar of the foreigners’ language. Diffi- 
cult poet as Alschylus may have been, he ‘could never 
— puzzled Greeks as Englishmen must be puzzled by 

is :— 

And they send, lighting up with ungrudged vi 

Of flame a huge b , wn the vena or 

So as to strike above, in burning onward, 

The look-out which commands the Strait Saronic. 
Or this :— 

And Fortune, saviour, willing on our ship sat, 

So as it neither had in harbour wave-surge 

Nor ran aground against a shore all rocky. 

And then, the water-Hades having fled from 


In the white day, not trusting to our fortune, 
We chewed the cud in thoughts. 


Such passages as these—and there are scores of them— 
convey at first sight, or worse still at first hearing, no 


meaning whatever. One must take the Greek text 
elucidate them, and om scons fee pte times,. 
accustom oneself to them; they will thus, like 7 
which have been difficult in a Lieve with whic h one 
is not thoroughly familiar, become intelligible and ex- 
ressive, and their really great force may be See 
t is difficult to suggest any process by which those w. 
cannot use the Greek text may arrive at a like apprecia- 
tion; the resource of tracing out the meaning and 
reducing the sentences to uninverted prose is scarcely 
open to them, for without Alschylus to translate | 
Browning how can they track out the meaning ? 

Many of the inversions by which Mr. Browning puts 
the dutiful among his readers into a position of mind, if 
not of body, like that of the Irishman who had to stand 
on his head to read a signboard which had somehow 
been fixed upside down, are owing to the supplementary 
half-foot with which he has elected to terminate his 
blank verse—why, there is no telling, for nothing could 
be less like the iambus which terminates the iambic line 
of Greek tragedy. The “Saxon” English to which he 
mainly adheres, as an Englishman should, is habitually 
monosyllabic, and the majority of its monosyllables are 
strong; hence, to get a dissyllable, or, as a substitute, a. 
strong monosyllable followed by a weak one, at the end 
of every line, is a difficult operation, and a phrase may 
have to be distorted to effect it. For instance, “ Thee, 
in this tenth year’s light, am I returned to ’’—which, 
however, is quite intelligible—is not by any means the 
nearest approach to the sequence of the Greek dexary oe. 
péyye: THO adixdpny Erove, and must have been 
merely to get the half-foot ending ; for if it were desired 
to give any special prominence to the pronoun, a place 
at the end of the line would equally have achieved that, 
not very necessary, object. But generally the un- 
English sequence is conscientiously chosen in order to, 
follow the Greek, and not to have adopted it -would 
have been the far easier task. We think Mr. Browning 
wrong, but the literary skill which has enabled him to 
be wrong in this manner is marvellous. — 

The ruggedness of sound which adds to the bewilder- 
ing effect of some of the more crabbed passages is in a 
great measure caused by the jerks of the inversions, and 
somewhat by the disyllabic termination, of which, in 
unrhymed verse, English ears do not promptly catch the 
rhythm. We must protest against this excessive rugged- 
ness of sound as in itself a fault in translation. No 
doubt Aischylus was not of the mellifluous order of poets, 
any more than Mr. Browning himself, and should not be 
renderedjin glib soft cadences, but he was a Greek, 
master of a harmonious and nicely quantitative lan , 
and would never be cacophonous. And, since it is not 
possible in translating from any language into another 
to give the suitability of cadence and rhythmical 
emphasis with which even a rugged poet ever and anon 
enhances tender or touching meanings, it is the more 
unjust to create a supererogatory harshness throughout. 

e may here point ont too, as a minor but not 
entirely indifferent matter, that the system of punctua- 
tion by dashes with which Mr. Browning tries to guide 
his readers among perplexed clauses increases confusion, 
since it leads to frequent doubts as to whether any give’ 
dash means an actual break of interruption or only an 
extra vigorous comma. For one instance among many, 
when the chorus is made to ask Adgisthus, in answer to 
his boasting over the death of Agamemnon :— 

Dost thou say—willing, thou didst kill the man here, 
And, alone, plot this lamentable slaughter ? 

I say—thy head in justice will escape not 

The people’s throwing—know that !—stones and curses! 


the dashes are evidently misleading, and cut up the 
sentence, which, though involved, is quite unbroken in 
construction, into what until studied seem to be several 
abrupt separate sections. The appearance of a difficulty 
is thus created where no real difficulty exists, and, to the 
reader who feels under no obligation of duty to under- 
stand or know the reason why, an appearance of difficulty 
may be much the same as a reality. 

one part of the drama, where indeed the disjunctions 
by dashes are frequently real and not merely apparent 
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disjunctions, their recurrence, together with the render- 
ing of 6) and dé (which Aischylus in each case uses with 
a continuing force for sense and sound) by the inter- 
rupting and interjectionally expletive ‘“‘ why,” becomes 
actually a fault of interpretation. Auschylus has 
marked the character of Clytemnestra so legibly that 
all who run may read. Throughont her welcome of her 
husband she is shown as a skilful and self-possessed 
actress, but still an actress, and perhaps inclined to 
overdo her part. She “doth protest too much,” she 
describes agonies of wifely sorrow and apprehension 
with careful rhetoric, and demonstrates her affection by 
a series of choice similes for its object. So perfectly is 
she mistress of her eloquence that she is even able to 
afford herself the subtle pleasure of giving it concealed 


meanings, and making it, to her own ears, announce 


her deadly purpose. This is not the sort of speech 
which would have poured out brokenly in bursts and 
pauses and transitional “ whys.’’ And, by its being 
rendered as if spoken under excitement, we lose the 
contrast of the strong unflinching calm in which 
Clytemnestra’s concentrated hate manifests itself 
throughout, even in her boastful gloating over the 
details of the murder after it has taken place, and the 
useless passion and laments of Cassandra. 

To return to the obscurities of this transcript and 
their causes. Mr. Browning in his own poems is not 
unwont to pay his readers the compliment of relying 
too much on their quickness of comprehension and on 
their possessing that full mental sympathy with their 
author which should enable them to detect and share 
the completeness of his thought where he has epitomised 
it in a couple of words or smuggled it in in a bint. 
He does not recognise that, as a rule, even thoughtfal 
readers of poetry require to be told what it is they are 
to think. And he does not recognise that, brought up, 
as most of us are from infancy, to expect from our 
teachers, masters, and spiritual pastors, a great deal of 
words to the meaning, we cannot readily fall into the 
mood of a spiritual pastor who chooses to more than 
reverse the proportions and give us an excessive deal 
of meaning to the words. This being so with Mr. 
Browning’s natural English, it is not wonderful that 
when he is writing in “as Greek a fashion as English 
will bear ” he compresses the meaning by strong thrusts 
into so small a space, as our English idiom goes, that 
the phrase is apt to go halt like a Chinese lady’s foot 
moulded to fit a conciser shoe than normal development 
would have required. Concision like that which is a 
prominent beauty of the ancient languages cannot be 
copied in any language which has given up almost all 
signs of cases and moods and which therefore is left de- 
pendent on prepositions and pronouns and such small 
fry to fix the positional import of its verbs and substan- 
tives. English simply cannot be given in Greek fashion, 
for so given it is meaningless and therefore singularly 
un-Greek. Mr. Browning makes Clytemnestra, who, 
after describing the blazing up of beacon after beacon, 
has mentioned yet another, say of it that it 

lacked no recognition 
Of the guard—as burning more than burnings told you, 
Would any reader trusting to this English rendering 
only guess that “ burning more than burnings told you,” 
meant that the last named beacon burned more strongly 
than the others which had been mentioned ? Or is it 
at all clear when he speaks of Zeus as 
For that wife, the many husbanded, 
Appointing many a tug that tries the limb, 

that he means on account of that wife—i.e. Helen? 
Or, when a “slave soul” is spoken of, would it not 
rather be understood as if in contempt than as applying 
to the soul of a person fallen into slavery in whom 
nevertheless “the divine gift’’ (of prophecy) “ re- 
mains?’ These examples are taken by chance; such 
and often stronger are to be found on every page 
throughout the translation. They seem to be an ex- 
a8 ration of the admirable reticence of all amplification 
of his own to which Mr. Browning adheres. It is not 
amplification to allow the Greek words a sufficient 
number of English correspondents to state their literal 





meaning plainly, even if the English words should be 
twice as many as the Greek, any more than it is over- 
payment to give two sixpences to discharge a debt of a 
shilling when you have not a shilling in your purse. 

One peculiarity of Mr. Browning’s method of transla- 
tion is a sort of literalness which we cannot but consider 
as arriving, on the principle that if you go very far east 
you get west, at mistranslation. In all languages there 
are many words which have come by processes of con- 
notation and transition to have secondary meani 
more or less, sometimes entirely, sapateeding the old 
primary meaning, which uire a sense having no 
reference to their root-derivation—or which having once 
been metaphors have come down to being mere speech- 
tokens used without the slightest regard to the simile 
they once epitomised. Wear and tear has rubbed that 
down as it rubs down effigies on coins in daily use, 
which serve the pu they are put to just as readily 
with the face biased ent The results of our insisting 
on treating all such words as strictly faithful to their 
first analogies in our ordinary employment of them would 
be embarrassing in any language, and in translating from 
any language. We are jolie for instance, that our 
“wife” can be traced back to mean weaver and our 
“lady” to mean loaf-giver, but we should scarcely think 
it an accurate rendering of “my wife! my lady-love!”’ 
if we found it, “Ma fileuse! mon amante donneuse de 
pain!”’ Nor could we admit the appositeness of 
translating “fly ” by some phrase which should explain 
it as a carriage speeding as with wings ; and even if it 
were “ fly,” the insect, it would scarcely seem essential to 
hunt for or to coin some name for it which should imply 
the creature’s method of locomotion, instead of being 
content with whatever might be its designation in the 
tongue to be used. But Mr. Browning will by no 
means let us have a word without its pedigree, He 
will, by some sleight of brain, get the Greek word back 
into the meaning it or its root once wore, and then, by 
his vast and unfettered vocabulary power, constrain his 
English word to give the older meaning plus all com- 
patible infusion of the later which it had come to convey 
in the parlance of Alschylus’s times. It was said by 
the Greeks that the noun aiAwoc, a dirge, and its 
adjective, meaning plaintive or mournful, were derived 
from the burden Al Aivoc, “ Alas, Linos,” in a lament 
for the death of Linus the son of Apollo: therefore 
when the Chorus chaunts for refrain at\:voy, aiAcvor, 
eiwé, “say a dirge, a dirge,” Mr. Browning, resolved 
not to part with a derivation and forced if he sets 
the chorus singing “‘ Ah Linus!’’ to give some explana- 
tion to the English reader, translates both ways at once 
and makes it “Ah Linos, say, ah Linos, song of wail!” 
which'still does not convey the intended explanation 
to the reader unaware of aik:voy and its origin, but 
leaves him to wonder what Linus and his song have 
to do with the matter. When varemneves bids Cas- 
sandra if she cannot converse in k, speak capBary 
xpi, with barbarous or foreign hand—i.e. make signs 
like a foreigner, Mr. Browning’s “ speech with hand as 
Kars (Carians) do” seems quite irrelevant although 
kdpBavog might be traced to a derivation from 
foreign tribe of Carians. The primary meaning of a)- 
aioric is, of course, wrestler, but, by obvious 
tions, it came to mean rival, and merely suitor; when 
therefore Mr, Browning makes Cassandra say of her 
cheated lover, Apollo, “ But he was athlete to me—huge 
grace breathing” we can see, by the turn he gives 
the second half of the line, in what manner he con- 
trives to reconcile his interpretation of raXaerij¢ to 
something approaching common sense, but it takes 
some time to follow him in it, and we are left uncon- 
vinced. There is no need of multiplying instances; we 
have noted down a long list of them, but our object is 
merely to illustrate a general criticism, not to pursue 
the ungracious task of hunting out imperfections for a 
catalogue. : 

Of sownviays mistranslations there is little to be said. 
Some there do seem to be; but they are few indeed. 
We say seem to be, because, from the peculiarities to 
which we have referred, it often happens that, not only 
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at first blush but for some time, Mr. Browning’s = appears to have never even commenced the necessary 


wear a meaning other than he meant, and that the care- 
ful critic, after much pondering over some surprising 
passage, is about reluctantly to believe in a mistransla- 
tion, when, all at once, there beams on him a new 
sense, not in the Greek but in the English, and every- 


should like to say more of er ee 
of genius, if of genius not wholly wisely spen 

We should like to Bk, oar admirable felicities of word- 
rendering ; but our list of such—it could be a long one 
—would mean nothing to those who have no Greek, 
and would be superfinous to those who have. We 
should like to quote splendid passages; but, alas! there 
is not one unbroken by the ruggedness of sense and 
sound of which we have spoken, and to give such by 
way of the chosen completenesses which readers look to 
have presented them in critics’ complimentary quota- 
tions would be an extreme injustice. There is no 
translation of the Agamemnon from which, truth to 
words and truth to tic fitness apart, we could 
not select, page by page, more attractive extracts ; there 
is none so noteworthy as a whole. We could wish 
nothing better for literature than that Mr. Brown- 
ing, having translated the Agamemnon of Aischylus, 
should go on to translate the Agamemnon of Robert 
Browning. 


_ thing becomes clear. 
We 
work 


TRAVELS IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF BRUCE. 


Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. Illus- 
trated by Fac-similes of his Original Drawings. By Lieut.- 
Colonel L. Playfair, H.B.M. Consul-General in Algeria. 
London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Colonel Playfair is an experienced traveller in North 
Africa. He acknowledges himself to be the author 
of ‘Murray’s Handbook to Algeria.” In this volume 
one of his objects has been to provide, as he says, an 
“advanced handbook” for travellers who are tired of 
the beaten paths of travel in Europe and the East, who 
long for fresh fields, and are not indisposed to “ roughing 
it”’ on horseback and in tents out of the ee o es 

ces and auberges. In this purpose he may fairly 
Sates to have eran TO but, if Mhis had been his only 
he would hardly have been justified in exe- 

cuting it through the medium of so sumptuous a volume 
as this, which would be difficult to surpass as a hand- 
some Christmas present for persons with a turn for 
adventure and archeology. Colonel Playfair’s chief 
object was to vindicate the accuracy of Bruce, and 
undo yet more wart the injustice done to the 
great traveller in his lifetime. Bruce, he admits, is his 
“ favourite hero,” and he was anxious to add “one leaf 
to his well-earned laurel-wreath.” He was dissatisfied 
with the meagre account, in the first volume of Bruce’s 
travels, of his explorations in Barbary; and, finding 
himself Bruce’s successor as Consul-General at Algiers, 
he set to work to see whether he could find any hitherto 
unpublished matter which would throw greater light on 
the subject. In the records of the Consulate he found 
nothing, all the pa there having been destroyed by 
a fire before the French Conquest ; but, to his joy, he 
discovered that there were “immense stores of manu- 
ip drawings, and collections” in the possession 
of ly Thurlow, Bruce’s great-great-granddaughter. 
These were placed at his disposal, and he found that the 
treasure-trove contained, among other valuable material, 
“a collection of more than a hundred sheets, some 
having designs on both sides, completely illustrating all 
the ee subjects of archwological interest in 
North Africa from Algiers to Pentapolis, and executed 
i @ style which an architectural artist of the present 
sah could hardly excel.” The great feature of this 
volume, then, is the reproduction in fac-simile of a 
selection from these sketches. Bruce himself enter- 
tained the idea of publishing them, but he seems to 
have been too disco by the reception given to 
his narrative of travel in Abyssinia to undertake the 
great expense of having the drawings engraved, the 
only means then known for reproducing them. He 


letterpress. This want Colonel Playfair has supplied 
by travelling in Bruce’s footsteps through Algeria and 
unis. : 

The illustration which Colonel Playfair has thug 
afforded of the extreme care taken by Bruce to ensure 
accuracy will increase the sense of the injustice which 
was done him in his own generation. There can be little 
doubt that Bruce suffered from the dislike then enter. 
tained towards his countrymen. He obtained his con- 
sulship in Algiers and royal encouragement to travel 
and explore when Lord Bute was Prime Minister; and 
when his book appeared, Macpherson’s Ossianic for- 
geries had whetted the appetites of “the wits,” and. 
given them a handle for going all lengths in ridicule of 
the untrustworthiness of the Scotch. The English 

blic were glad to join in any laugh at their expense, — 

race’s nationality alone would have been a reason for 
that “‘want of complete confidence” which Boswell 
found in Dr. Johnson when he approached him on the 
subject of the travels in Abyssinia. The truth of the 
traveller’s most incredible statements as to what 
he saw in Abyssinia has been sufficiently confirmed 
by subsequent explorers to avenge Bruce inst 
the author of Baron Munchausen’s Travels; but there 
was something still left for Colonel Playfair to do, 
namely, to show that Brace not only was a deter- 
mined and adventurous explorer, and a veracious nar- 
rator, but that he qualified himself beforehand with 
laborious perseverance for bringing away as complete 
results as possible from the countries that he visited. 

A fragment of autobiography which Colonel Playfair 
discovered among Lady Thurlow’s papers throws light 
upon the origin of Bruce’s career as a traveller. e 
notion of trying to discover the fountains of the Nile 
had entered his mind, and he came up to London to see 
whether he could obtain any encouragement for the 
enterprise, thinking it too difficult an achievement to 
undertake as a private individual. But he was then 
untried as a traveller, and his friends at Court could 
not be persuaded to entertain his proposals, looking upon 
this as ‘‘an enterprise above the powers of extraordinary 
men,” which it was presumption in an ordinary man to 
think of attempting. Accordingly Bruce could see nothin 
for it but to go back to his paternal estate, and s 
the rest of his life in the uninviting pursuits of a Scotch 
laird. Still, he says, “my Lord Fralifax, in many con- 
versations, langhed at me for my intention of retarnin 
to Scotland. He said the way of rising in this King’s 
reign, was by enterprise and discovery ; that all Africa, 
though just at our ae was yet unexplored ; that every 
page of Doctor Shaw, a writer of undoubted credit, 
spoke of some magnificent ruins which he had seen in 
the kingdoms of Tunis and Algiers; that now was the 
age to recover these remains of architecture, and add 
them to the King’s collection.” Very opportunely the 
Consulship at Algiers fell vacant ; the post was offered 
to Bruce, and, after some hesitation, he accepted it, 
His opinion being that “the two great requisites in 
travelling are to see well, and to record faithfull 
what we have seen,” and his chief object in trav 
ling through Barbary being to see the architec- 
tural remains there, he at once proceeded to perfect 
himself in architectural drawing. He had been, he 
says, “an indifferent draughtsman in ruined archi- 
tecture” for many years; he now went to Italy, and 
tried his powers upon the ruins of Peastum. Finding 
that it took “an immense time for a single hand to 
design the whole parts of any ancient fabric of orna- 
mental architecture’’ with the minute precision which 
was his ideal of how it ought to be done, he tried to 
obtain an assistant in Rome, but, as the work was. 
dangerous, the only volunteer he could find was a short- 
sighted Bolognese, Luigi Balugani, whom, with all his 
training and supervision, he never succeeded in an 
more than ‘a very feeble help.” The part of the 
to which he chiefly directed Balugani was the foliage 
and other sculptured ornaments; the general dimensions 
he reserved for his own painstaking, working with @ 
camera obscura manufactured under his own directions, 
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and not disdaining the aid of rule and compass. Accu- | of the sixteenth century “ to seek his fortune,” as Mr. de 


racy was Bruce’s chief aim as a draughtsman, and accu- 
racy, Colonel Playfair testifies, he attained in the most 
scrupulous degree. The fac-similes produced in this 
volume are beautiful specimens of drawing, and no one 
will grudge the traveller the following characteristic 
boast in his autobiography. “I will not beso hard as 
to expect that any one man shall be an excellent sky 
painter, an admirable figurist, a landscape, tree and 
water painter, a painter of ruined picturesque architec- 
ture, of ornaments and foliage, and of straight lines. 
Claude Lorraine was never capable of this; Clarisso 
cannot; Bartolozzi is not, and Cipriani far from being 
able; Mr. Robert Strange. is . le of no part of it. 
I will give them leave to take all the help that can 
get, and I will choose three drawi in the King’s 
collection and two of my own, and efy them to pro- 
duce the equal in the term of two years.” 

The record of travels with which Colonel Playfair ac- 
companies Bruce’s drawings and a few photographs 
taken by his travelling companion in is, Lord 
Kingstown, does not belong to the exciting order of 
such narratives. In his two trips, one through Algeri 
the other through Tunis, he does not seem to have 
been in peril of his life, except in the wonderful cave 
of Djebel Thaya, where he ran the risk of stumbling 
into some unfathomable hole, and at another time in 
passing through the country of the Khomair on the 
northern frontier of Algeria and Tunis, where the 
fact of his being English seems to have saved him 
from the calamity typified by passing the hand across 
the throat. For him, at least, a high English official, 
travelling in Tunis as well as in Algeria was not only 
safe, but, with some exceptions, uniformly pleasant, His 
example is more likely to attract scholarly travellers 
than mere lovers of adventure. For the scholar, North 
Africa, as the battle-field of successiveraces of conquerors 
and one of the chief fields of Roman colonisation, is full 
of interest. Wherever the Romans went, they left be- 
hind them in their splendid architecture, aqueducts, 
bridges, capitols, basilicas, triumphal arches, enduring 
monuments of their occupation. ia and Tunis are 
fall of these. Perhaps the most interesting of all is the 

ificent series of ruined cities along the northern base 
of the Aures Mountains, from Lambessa (Lambesis, Lam- 
besitancrum Colonia) to Tebessa (Theveste), magnifi- 
cent outposts of civilisation, long since driven in. Of 
structures anterior to the period of Roman occupation, 
almost the only remaining trace is the Medrassen, the 
tomb of the Numidian Kings, a vast pile in the shape 
of a truncated cone .placed on a cylindrical base. 
Another early monument which was standing in the 
time of Bruce now exists only in his drawing—the 
Libyan Mausoleum at Donges. This beautiful monu- 
ment was almost entirely destroyed by Sir Thomas 
Reade, the British Consul-General at Tunis, in extract- 
ing the Dougga bi-lingual stone, now in the British 
Museun, an act of wanton destruction to which it would 
be hard to find a parallel. 





LIVES OF THE LORDS STRANGFORD. 

Lives of the Lords Strangford. With their Ancestors and Con- 

temporaries through Ten Generations. By E. B. de Fonblanque. 
London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

There are very few peerages dating from the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth — whose rise, decline, and 
fall exhibit so dramatic a completeness as that of Strang- 
ford, or which excite so much interest by the strongly- 
marked characters and misfortunes of the line. 
only prominent person mentioned in Mr. de Fonblanque’s 
wh ortitin: annals whose life can be said to have been 
@ success, is the founder of the house, “ Customer” 
Smythe. Thomas Smythe, whose nickname of “Cus- 
tomer” did not sound so quaint in his own ———— 
being given to him for the worthy reason that he enjoyed 
the lucrative monopoly of farming the customs of the 
Port of London and its dependencies, was the son of a 


Wiltshire yeoman, who came to London in the middle 


Fonblanque says; “and what is more rare—to find it.” 
Throughout this volume we have often to admire Mr. de 
Fonblanque’s pithy brevity. He sums up thus forcibl 
the career of the “customer,” as Thomas Smythe had 
the good fortune to become :—“ A stout-hearted quick- 
witted lad, with a frame of a giant, adventurous, and 
enterprising, sailing on vo of di 
lands, o g up new fields of commerce and industry, 
discovering a silver mine, and, finally, ing a Lord 
Mayor's daughter.” ‘Thomas Smythe, as as come 
down to us, is a pleasant the civic w of 
the sixteenth century; a self-made man in the 
sense of that much-abused term; prond of his suc- 
cess in life, yet modest; accumulating meenys ae 
spending it generously, and giving largely in charity, 
and winning golden opinions among all classes.” 
A very prosperous man indeed was Customer Smythe, 
and he was also what is called “a character,” pos- 
ing a curious mixture of shrewdness, native wit, 


sessing : 
geniality, and pomposity which attracted 
resale pall ase yea he the notice of Brcon lives 


beth herself, who testified her appreciation of him not 
only by enormously raising the rent of the Customs, but 


by nouring him with a passing visit at his mansion 
of Os 


tenhanger. 
“Customer” Smythe did not succeed in obtaining a 
or even a knighthood, but he amassed so much 
wealth that the wardship of his grandson, whose father 
died young, was an object of contention among need 
noblemen at the Court of James. This grandso 
Thomas Smythe, was created a peer of Ireland, under 
the title of Viscount Strangford, on the coronation of 
CharlesI. The taint of unsteadiness, which wrought 
such mischief to the splendid powers o ag 8 - 
sessors of the title, not seem to have a 
in the blood, for Thomas Smythe was a prudent 
man, “a worthy gentleman, devoted to impro 
property and advancing his social position,” 
the disturbing drop of genius was introduced 
family by his i ith 


Pu 


into 


Sidney. This lady’s career was erratic, and still more 
erratic was the career of her son, the secon 
Strangford, in whose hands all the accumulated wealth 
of the Customer was dis , and who left to his 
successor the curse of a title without any worldly 

for supporting it. This second Lord 

if there is anything in heredity, introduced still more 
unsteady blood into his house by marrying a grand- 
daughter of the celebrated Endymion Porter, the 
unfortunate Royalist,and friend of Herrick and Davenant. 


H 


The long chapter which Mr. de Fonblanque devotes to this 
collateral ancestor of the Sm is fully justified by the 
nee ot its contents. It might Oy. _ been 
expanded into a most entertaining bi y- lymion 
vas & shecmung Seemann © State of gentle affec- 
tionateness adventurous and his letters to 


his young wife, many of which have been are 
epistolary gems. His lady was jealous of his frequent 
absences, and suspicious whenever he was 
neighbours, and the letters in which he stri 
assure his “‘ dear Olive,” and protests that he ‘‘ wonders 
why she should suspect him for 
hopes to be saved, he thinks of nothing but her 
love, which to him is above all the beauties that ever 
God created,” are such love-letters as rarely come to 
light except in the Law Courts. What wife could resist 
thou 


such an appeal as this ? 


i 
F 


therefore, I charge you to 





to distant ~ 
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life, the more because I live in you. But what can I sayo, or what 
in the least little can Ido? Love you? That I do, and ever shall, 
as he who vowes never to be any bodies’ but 
Your true husband, 
Enxpymion Porter. 
The character of Endymion Porter is not unlike, in 

many of its features, to that which a in the last 
rs of the title of Strangford, and yet we imagine 

that a student of heredity would trace their brilliant 
shar and fatal defects to other sources. The third, 
ourth, and fifth Lord Strangfords were not eminent; 
they did not prove themselves capable of retrieving the 
position lost by the second. This was reserved for the 
sixth lord, a man of remarkable variety of powers, who, 
after distinguishing himself in early youth by transla- 
tions from the ‘Lusiad’ of Camoens vee Byron 
charged him with having stolen from his friend Moore), 
entered the diplomatic service, and speedily attained the 
highest rank in the profession, receiving the honour of 
a British peerage in consideration of his services 
as Ambassador at Constantinople. With all his gifts, 
there was some fatal “twist” in this Lord Strang- 
ford’s character, or some perverting influence in his 
diplomatic experiences ; for though still a comparatively 
young man when he abandoned diplomacy for home 
politics, he failed to take a place at all equal to his 
powers. In the years from 1828 to 1855, unbeading 
Conservatism was neither a wise nor a winning creed ; 
but Lord Strangford, moved partly perhaps by a grudge 
against Canning, threw in his lot with the most extreme 
Tories, persisting in his opposition even to Catholic 
Emancipation after the Duke of Wellington had given 
way. Mr. de Fonblanque gives some amusing extracts 
from his letters and papers, showing the impracticable 
anger with which he raved against the spread of demo- 
cratic ideas and every forward movement of the irre- 
sistible tide of reform. The ideas of the Young England 
party strack him with utter horror, and Mr. Disraeli’s 
influence over his son George was a sore trial to him, and 
drew from him many bitter and contemptuous protests. 

But the personal interest in those chapters of this work 

which deal with the last three Lord Strangfords, is very 
much greater than the political. Mr. de Fonblanque 
has done well to give extracts from the diary of the able 
diplomatist’s wife, thereby throwing light upon certain 
qualities in her character which were evidently inherited 
by her elder son. She was a very beautiful woman, the 
daughter of an Irish knight. Though Lord Strangford 
frequently urged his son to restore the fortunes of the 
family by a wealthy marriage, he did not act on this 
principle himself. His wife, like many other persons of 
nervous temperament, seems to have become a placid, 
as she was always a loving, companion, when success 
and prosperity shone upon them; but in the earlier years 
of their married life, when he was lower down in the 
diplomatic scale, her diary shows that she was more ex- 
citable. Her particular grievance was “ servants,” tho 
one subject upon which her husband could not hear her 
talk with patience; and the following extracts show the 
depths of despair to which she was at times reduced, as 
well as the heights of happiness in which her sensitive 
mature found relief :— 


12th June.—These servants will drive me mad. Delightful drive 
with Percy. 

16th.—A terrific scene this evening; almost driven to suicide. 
How grievous that Lord S., who is all ness, who possesses a 
heart unequalled in this world, should be the victim of his blind and 
weak devotion to his servants! 

22nd Aug.—Nothing can equal the insolence of the servants ; this 
morning they all refused George a drop of milk. Mr. Hughes 
called. Delightful evening. 

2nd Sept.—Oh, the agony, misery, and horror I suffer I trust will 
soon put an end to the existence of the most wretched being who 
walks the earth. 
_ This is followed by a long account of a “ charming” dinner party 
in the evening, with an elaborate description of toilettes. 

12th Sept.—The whole of this day I have been in a state of mad- 
ness, from which baby suffers. 

ist Oct.—I feel I shall become mad. Nothing was ever so 
terrific as the insolence of the servants, 

5th.—Lord S. is irritable; his only weakness is not bearing 
to hear the servants reflected upon, ever deeming them infallible. 

20th.—Lord 8. very angry with me for scolding my maids, who 
are in all respects infamous. He is not kind to me. 


George Smythe seems to have inherited his mother’s 
temperament along with the splendid intellectual gifts 
of his father. In Mr. de Fonblanque’s chapter on this, 
the seventh Lord Strangford, as in that on Endymion 
Porter, we find ourselves regretting that it is so short, 
Enough, however, is given of the inner life of the man 


who sat for the idealised portrait of ‘‘ pos aca and 
well-regulated - 


whose career was so much less steady and 
than was that paragon’s, to excite the keenest interest 
and sympathy. George “— was, indeed, ‘‘ a splendid 
failure,’ and the causes of his failure are here fully ex. 
plained in his own bitter analysis of himself and his. 
misfortunes. If he had been born poor, or if he had 
been born rich, he could hardly have failed to attain solid, 
distinction ; but he was cursed with that “ heritage of 
woe,”’ an impoverished title ; and the difficulties of his 
sition were aggravated by the capricious behaviour of 
his father, who, himself somewhat unhinged and dis. 
tempered by political disappointments, alternated between 
the extremes of hard and scornful reproof and indulgent 
fondness. The youth was intensely sensitive, and his 
father’s sarcasms, all the more for the deep affection 
subsisting between them, often deprived him of sleep, 
and stung him almost to madness. He was in one of these. 
bitter moods when he drew up, at the age of twenty- 
eight, the following summary of his past life :— 


Born a pauper, and the son of a poor nobleman who had acquired 
@ great name and position, and a few of his hereditary acres, my 


life at best was always a venture for any person that should back. 


me in. 
With talent, high spirit, conrage, a spice of that genius which 
borders upon madness, I was given, as became my rank, and not my 


fortune, a noble education, and made, by the monstrous caste system , 


of the English universities, the associates of men who could spend a 
pound with less inconvenience than I could spend a shilling. What 
followed ? What generally follows with the impetuous and sensitive. 


I was not to be outdone. I gave dinners to those from whom I 


received them, and got involved in debt far beyond my means. I 
took my degree, one which, if utterly unworthy of my talents and 
university reputation, was yet no proof that I did not read, and 
hard too; but, with the example of abler and better men, I may 
say that hero again the false system of fee-exacting mathematics 
was much to blame. ; 

I came up to London with my boyhood over, with extra nt 
habits, and owing about 1,200/. Now, what I ought to have done 
was to have told you this, paid my debts out of income, lived 
economically, and, 1 humbly think, havetravelled. For many good 
reasons, and for one very bad.onse, you objected to this. . 
After your refusal I stayed in England, owing a great deal of 
money, much dunned and harassed, and ready to jump at the first 
expression of sympathy. . . As if the devil was determined 
to let loose upon me, when once well out of my depth, every wave 
in the river of damnation, I turned my thoughts to Parliament— 
Canterbury. I overcame your scruples, and stood for the old 
Kentish borough, not yet twenty-two, and with an assurance, I 
believe, that my election would not cost more than 2,000/. It cost, 
one way or another, more than 7,000/. Never was there a more 
melancholy instance of the young ambition that overleaps itself. 
You behaved in the noblest and most self-denying of wa You 
never reproached me. You increased my income, but I felt my 
selfishness. I had brought ruin upon you, upon my sisters, upon 
myself. Moreover, my Cambridge debts, with interest increasing, 
and with a petition hanging over my head, my position was any- 
thing but enviable. It was in this situation, weighed down by a 
sense of all the mischief I had done, that I tried to speak. I broke 
down, signally and miserably, my nerves going with a sort of crash. 
What a position! I might have recovered myself, but this is not an 
heroic age, and I took to drinking as an opiate and an anodyne. 
Then came other mischiefs: I thought one way the winning way in 
politics, you thought another, and my life was an incessant wear 
and tear—shame, abuse, the world’s scorn, environing me*on every 


side. What wonder, then, that my nervous system has never — 


recovered those years of 41 and ’42! 


There is more of this remarkable letter, but for the rest, 
and for the particulars of George Smythe’s career, we 
must refer our readers to Mr. de Fonblanque’s volume. 
The last Lord Strangford, Percy Smythe, the most 
remarkable of the race in intellectual gifts, was of @ 
much less stormy temperament than his brother—shy, 
reserved, studious, melancholy to the point of bitterness, 
resembling his brother chiefly in being like him “& 
splendid failure,” not at all less interesting, though 
of a rarer and less sensational type. His father, whose 
favourite was the elder son, fortunately left him more 
to himself, though he did occasionally make inter- 
ferences which were not characterised by ju b. 
He arrived early at the conclusion that “it was folly to 
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think of giving Percy the education of an elder son, 

, and he must soon begin to shift for himself.” This 
quite fell in with Percy’s wishes, and he did not commit 
his brother’s mistake of running into debt through com- 
peting: with richer men of his own rank, but sought 
consolation for his poverty by invariably, as he himself 
humorously said, “ hauling over the coals all the ad- 
mirable specimens of the aristocracy who are up here,” 
meantime exercising to the utmost his wonderful gift 
for languages. He seized the earliest opportunity of 
escaping from Oxford by “distancing all competitors ” 
for an Oriental attachéship. He was then twenty, and 
he set off at once for Constantinople, remaining attached 
to the Embassy there from 1845 to 1857, with a brief 
interval in England to recruit shattered health. He 
succeeded to the peerage in that year, but did not take 
an active part in English Reo except through the 
medium of newspaper articles. These articles and one 
or two other papers are the only fragments that remain 
of the knowledge of the East which he acquired by 
keen observation and unceasing study, but the two 
volumes which contajn them are still the most valuable 
writings that we possess on that which he was never 
tired of urging should be called not the Eastern Question 
but the Eastern Questions. His letters, ftom which Mr. 
de Fonblanque gives but too few extracts, have a still 
rarer flavour than his brother’s, revealing the most 
exquisite sense of fun, as well as that delight in playing 
with words and images which was part of his almost 
miraculous gift of language. 

Few biographical ak have been published for 
many years of deeper interest than this. Mr. de Fon- 
blanque deserves the praise of having made an excel- 
lent use of his materials. It is not often that a biographer 
can be censured for having given too little, and in the 
case of lives so recent there are obvious reasons for 
reserve. 


paeenenee are given, and what is said of them. 
irst on the list is the Discobolus of Myron, famous for 
his life-like cow in the‘ Anthologia.’ On this the writer 
pours forth a great deal of erudition and a great deal of 

uotation. He might therefore as well have mentioned 

liny’s objection to Myron’s treatment of hair. 
The second photograph on the list is the Theseus 
of the British Museum, the Theseus which is always 
ranged round in the Elgin Room by groups of admiring 
art students busily engaged in producing copies more or 
less like the original. From this and a few other statues 
that are little more than fragments we are compelled to 
form but an imperfect idea of the man who was probabl 
the test of all sculptors, greater even than Michel- 
angelo.. We judge Phidias as we judge Sappho; we 
know that both in their time were considered among the 
highest by the nation best qualified to decide, and the 
remains of each that wasting time has spared to us are 
enough to show how just was that decision. But nothing 
more. A few lines of Greek on the one hand, and as 
much maimed marble as would fill a gallery, are all we 
possess of the treasure bequeathed by one of the gros 
minds, by the greatest hand of ancient Greece. A writer 
in the last Contemporary observes with equal justice and 
humour that Phidias gave the world the Theseus some 
thousand years ago, and that all that succeeding ages have 
done has been to break off its nose. 

Phidias’s Ilissius and Moirai are the next subjects. 
Then come three photographs from the bas-reliefs of 
the Parthenon, a victor with chariot, horsemen, and 
priests conducting animals to sacrifice. The reason for | 
choosing these, then, is scarcely apparent. They are 
neither the best nor the most characteristic, and it would, 
on the whole, have, been better to have omitted an 
selection from these bas-reliefs, little idea of whic ) 
is given by so limited a selection, the chief purpose of . | 
which, in the present case, has been to afford the anno- | 
tator an opportunity for indulging in a little “ fine i 
writing.” Among the many quotations with which 
Mr. Thompson graces his cone be might have found a 
place for something from Mr. Symonds, who has so 
thoroughly appreciated the beauty of old Greek life. 
The next, and one of the most interesting photographs | 
of the whole collection, is the Castellani Venus, the } 
bronze head which puts the British Museum on a par 
with the Louvre, the Capitol, the Uffizi, and the Naples 
museum, each alike famous for a Venus. Next in 
order comes the famous Vatican Amazon, and then 
comes Our Lady of Milo, as Heine called the beautiful 
goddess of the Louvre. It is here, perhaps, that the 
commentator is most in fault, for anyone unacquainted : 
with the subject would not have the least idea, from the 
few lines accorded to this statue by Mr. Thompson, that 
there had ever been any discussion, or indeed 
difference of opinion, as to the significance of the 
statue. No allusion is made to the various suggestions 
that have been made and plausibly supported from time 
to time; no hint is given of the controversies as to the 
companion of the figure, if it ever had a companion, 
and as to the possible occupation of the arms. this 
wide field of archwological interest is not only not 
into, which is scarcely to be expected in the limits of 
such a book, but it is not even hinted that there is : 
any room for speculation in connexion with the 
treasure of the Louvre. Emeric David considered that 
the statue was not a Venus at all, but, on the con- 
trary, a personification of the island of Melos ; the 
foot placed on a rock showed that the power did 
not extend beyond the limits of the island; the 
band on her head is the sign of the sovereignty of 
Melos, and the apple which he assumes her to have held | 
in her hand is the symbol of the island, this theory : 
being supported by the fact that medals from the island 
of Melos bear a fruit like an apple, and being combated . 
by the fact that the apple is anyhow an attribute of ! 

enus. Quatremére de Quincy held that the Venus was . 
originally grouped with a Mars. Others have con- 
sidered it to be a Victory holding a shield, a restored 
example of which is to be seen in the Louvre; others : 
that it is simply an armed Venus; others, again, have ) 


MASTERPIECES OF ANTIQUE ART. 
"Gane Antique Art. By Stephen Thompson. London: 
Griffith ool Pectene os: 2s 

The title of this book is somewhat of a misnomer. To 
style a collection of peer ‘ Masterpieces of Antique 
Art,’ implies a great deal more than is at all borne out 
by this collection, which would have been far better 
designated as a et book of photographs of 
some antique statues. It presents the appearance of 
having been constructed by someone who, happening to 
possess a quarter of a hundred of photographs of classic 
statuary, and wishing to make some use of them, put 
them together in an album, accompanied by a few 
pages of chatty, pleasant observations, of a somewhat 
amateurish nature. This is harmless enough, and in 
itself possibly interesting, but he would be sadly 
mistaken who should consider it as being a real 
presentation of the masterpieces of antique art, 
or as being, either in text or illustrations, a valu- 
able addition to art literature. To begin with, 
the photographs are limited to the collections of 
the Vatican, the Louvre, and the British Museum, 
thus leaving altogether out of account the galleries of 
the Capitol in Rome and the collections of Naples and 
Florence; &c. But even in the limited field to which 
Mr. Thompson has been bound, it can scarcely be said 
that the best choice has invariably been made in selecting 
these twenty-five representative photographs. Although 
the work could not be expected to “ offer an exhaustive 
collection of the chefs d’cuvre of ancient sculpture,” 
although it may contain “many of the best examples 
that have come down to us from antiquity,” there are 
certainly some omissions which should never have been 
made, while, on the other hand, at least one or two of 
the photographs given could have been easily dispensed 
with, to make room for others more generally interesting 
or more important. It is strange to find here neither 
the Venus de’ Medici, nor the Capitoline Venus, nor 
some of the marvels of Naples. Among recent dis- 
coveries, too, the Esquiline Venus deserves, but is not 
given, a place. It will be worth while to see what 
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persisted in regarding it as a muse. All these various 
theories have their seppenteny, and the fact of their 
existence is too important to be quietly ignored 
in a work like the present, which assumes itself an 
aid to the study of classic art. 

The Menander and Poseidippos of Cephisoditus from 
the Vatican are the two next, and might have 
been very well dispensed with in favour of some 
that we have mentioned which are not to be found in 
these pages. This is not a work of archwological value, 
in which the presence of these two statues would be 
necessary, and it is difficult to be reconciled by them for 
the absence of so many beautiful and famous works of 
art. The British Museum head of Asclepios, and the 
Apoxyomenos of Lysippus come next, and are followed 

the Apollo Belvedere. The article accompanying this 
ctaprarh is one of the most interesting as well as 
instructive in the volume, but Mr. Thompson might have 
found place for a few lines from an English art critic, 
William Hogarth, who, in the analysis of wegen Se oral 
ing of the Antinous—whose photograph, as the Mercury 
Belvedere, takes the next place in this volume—and the 
Apollo, says that “the Antinous fills the tor with 
adisiretion only, whilst the Apollo strikes him with 
surprise, and, as travellers express themselves, with an 
rance of something more than human, which they 
of course are at a loss to describe, and this effect they 
say is the more astonishing, as upon examination its 
i ion is evident even unto a common eye.” The 
Vatican Meleager, Ariadne, and Adonis come next, 
and then the Laocoon. The value of the text accompany- 
ing this last photograph may be sufficiently estimated by 
the fact that no mention whatever is made of Lessing’s 
Laocoon just as though that work had never been 
written. The Nile of the Vatican, the Astragalizusa of 
the British Museum, the Lucius Verus of the Vatican, 
the Thalia and the Hercules of the British Museum, 
complete a volume of which the best that can be said is 
that if it is not a valuable artistic book, the photographs 
are sometimes good and the text sometimes interesting. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


A Fac-simile Reproduction of the First Form of Keble's 
*Ohristian Year’ in the Author's Handwriting. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Mr. Stock has done one of the best of his 
many works in producing a fac-simile of an 

i manuscript of the ‘Christian Year.’ To get 
thus a copy of the text as it actually came from its 
author’s hands is a thousand times more interestin 
than, for example, the reprint of the first (1827) edition 
brought out in 1868. There always must be an attrac- 
tion about the manuscript of a great work; it is im- 
peme not to feel a pleasure in beholding the 
ines traced by a revered hand, and as long as this 
feeling continues to exist, as long as handwriting con- 
tinues to bear the impress of its writer’s character, 
and until type-writers reduce mankind to level 
monotony, such a work as Mr. Stock has just com- 
pleted will be received with delight. If we can- 
not possess the actual manuscript of John Keble’s 
exquisite lyrics, we have here what is nearly as good— 
@ reproduction so faithful that at first it is not easy to 
detect any deception, and to become assured that we are 
not looking at actual writing. With singular good taste 
the publisher has printed the prefaces, and all explana- 
tions, in a separate little pamphlet, so that the ‘ Christian 
Year’ stands to all appearance exactly as Keble left it. 
To all that has been written on Keble this is a most 
valuable complement; admirers well versed in Sir John 
Coleridge’s Life may, with this volume in their hands, 
almost fancy for a moment that they belong to the 
charmed circle of his intimate friends, and that to them 
the man “to be noticed anywhere, and remembered 
lo , with “forehead and hair beautiful in all ages,” 

‘eyes full of play, intelligence, and emotion,” the 
man “so unlike anyone else,” had lent the treasured 
volume which was to make him immortal. Of the 
beauty of these poems there is no more need to speak 


than of the sweet, noble, uneventful life of their author. 
The first is known and appreciated wherever the English _ 
language is spoken; as for the second, though “ few 
persons have lived so long and achieved so great a 
name, about whom there is so little of change or 
incident to record,” the George Herbert of our days is 
not left without his own Isaac Walton. Keble’s con. 
nexion with the great Oxford movement of cur day, and 
his friendship with John Henry Newman, brought 
about by Hurrell Froude, have been touched on again 
and again. The chief religious argument with re- 

to Keble’s poems lies in the famous controversy 
as to what Keble did or did not mean in his verses for 
“Gunpowder Treason,” in the passage which first 
stood— 


O, come to our communion feast, 
There present in the heart ; 
Not in the hands the Eternal Priest 
Will his true self impart— 


and which appeared in the first edition after his death 
with the “not” altered to “as.” This retreat from 
his own argument against changing—‘‘ So long as the 
work remained in manuscript it was mine. I had a 
right to change it as often, and to as great an extent, as 
I chose. Now it has become the property of the public, 
and I may not prefer my own reputation, such as it is, 
to their rights ’’—is of no importance, however, in con- 
nexion with Mr. Stock’s fac-simile, and the poem is, we 
believe, left out in recent editions. We are certainly sur- 
prised to find that the preface does not contain the 
names of the friends, some of whose poems are in the 
volume. Thus, everyone would be interested to know 
that the poem “ The Redbreast” was by Keble’s dear 
friend Cornish. The variations that are to be found in the 
text from the text as it now stands are very interesting. 
As might be expected, the alterations are not always 


improvements. 


Under the Balkans. By R. J. More. (H. S. King 
and Co.)—Mr. More went out to Bulgaria last autumn, 
and visited the scenes of the massacres south of the 
Balkans, where he collected much information regarding 
the outbreak confirma of what has now been 
sufficiently established. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, it is doubtful whether what he has to relate has 
any independent value. The publication of the harrow- 
ing stories he heard can serve ee urpose, as 
long as they are only authenticated by initials, and not 
by the signature of the narrators. When the hard facts 
have been so well established, further anonymous and 
hearsay evidence only weakens the case it is intended 
to support. The most important part of his book is a 
tabular statement of the trade of the Philippopoli district, 
which was furnished to Mr. More by Mr. ff, the 
merchant who bas recently had so narrow an escape 
from execution. Some of the items are suggestive, and 
show that there are other people besides the Turks who 
are to blame for the bad condition of the country. Thus we 
find 100,000 sheep exported to Constantinople at apriceof 
100,0001., whilst the local price of a sheep with a lamb is 
7s. 6d. to 8s. 4d. Where does the difference remain? It 
cannot cost 12s. 6d. to transport a sheep to Constanti- 
nople. Tobacco also is estimated at 50,0000. for 
2,725,000 lbs. That is barely 4d.a pound. Can that 
be the just value of tobacco after the expenses of 
transport are paid, and the price in loco, reckoning on 
the basis of the price of sheep, not be more than 14d. or 
2d.a pound? Again Mr. Geshoff estimates the value of 
the attar of roses manufactured in Kesanlik at only 
50,0001. and the production at 300,000 misskals = about 
300 Ibs. That is much below the actual figure. The 
crop varies, it is true, but it is generally nearer double — 
the quautity given by Mr. Geshoff. Wool, again, which 
fetches 81. per cwt. in Pesth, is estimated at 10,0000. for 


2,500 ecwt. which brings the price the Bulgari 
receives for his produce Sas to 4. per cwt. Sheep- 


skins which are sold in Pesth at 101. per 102 skins, bring 
in for the whole export to Hungary a 16,000/., which, 
are the Pesth price, would only be 1,600 skins, orallow- 
ing 50 per cent. profit, only 3,200. Mr. Geshoff does not 
give the number exported. The fact is that the Jews and 
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Greeks are at the bottom of fall half the mischief, 
the Turks playing into their hands by their gross mis. 
management and neglect of the intercommunication of 
the country, which would enable the peasantry to control 
the prices in the local markets. Asa simple narrative 
of what he saw and heard of an eventful period, Mr. 
More’s little book may be justly recommended. 

The Portrait Birthday Book. (Seeley and Co.)— 
The almost endless variety of books intended to minister 
to the harmless folly of recording the birthdays of our 
friends and intances is, we trust, now almost 
exhausted. The compiler of the present one has at 
least succeeded in ucing @ pretty little volame, and 
although we are not disposed to accept as absolute some 
of the days assigned to their various illustrators, little 
harm is likely to result from confusion or inaccu in 
such matters. No system seems to have been followed 
in the choice of names attached to each day of the 
calendar; all are fish which come to the net, and un- 
ee the minnows overpower the tritons. It 
would perhaps be interesting to discuss (if the compiler 
could be trusted) how some days of the year seem over- 
crowded with celebrities, whilst others are wholly un- 
garnished. For instance, to illustrate August 15, we 
are given, in addition to the first Napoleon, Admiral 
Blake, Jeremy Taylor, Edwatd Irving, Sir Walter 
Scott, and William Woollett; whilst on December 
17 we are told were born Prince Rupert, Cima- 
rosa, Beethoven, Sir Humphry Davy, Allan Cun- 
ningham, Sir William Napier, and Mr. Woolner. On 
the other hand, for June 25, only Horne Tooke and 
Paul Daubrie can be found; July 31 has to depend on 
John Canton, General Thomas, and the Duc de Mont- 
pensier for its patrons, If the compiler is determined 
to continue work of this sort, we would suggest that it 
would be more interesting to bring out a book of 
wedding-days—on the same model. That day is at 
least within the power of selection of at least one of 
the parties to the contract, and would doubtless appeal 
strongly to the class of esses who purchase birth- 
day books. It is only right to add that to each day of 
the year in the present volume is attached a cleverly 
executed vignette it of one of the + born 
thereon; and altogether the volume is likely to be a 
popular present amongst those who never know what to 
"give, and yet who are always bent on giving. 


My Friend the Tramp. The Story of a Mine. By 
Bret Harte. (Routledge and Sons.) —These two volumes 
contain the latest works of Bret Harte, and both bear 
evidence of the author’s change from California to New 
York State. It was perhaps a pity that Bret Harte 
ever came East when he had made the West, its ways 
and its people, so peculiarly his own ; but if, as his recent 
work has served to show, his capacities for working that 
vein were exhausted, the loss is not so great. It would 
have been better for Bret Harte to have remained in the 
West if he would but have let his mind lie fallow and 
waited for a fresh inspiration, but if we were only to 
have a succession of repetitions of his early works it was 
just as well that he should try his hand at the life in the 

tern States. And this attempt has been, on the 
whole, successful. The volume to which the short story 
“‘My Friend the Tramp ”’ gives the title isa collection of 
prose sketches and essays, and one or two poems, most 
of which are influenced by existence down East. Of 
these the prose is as usual the best. Bret Harte has 
& keen power of observation and a delicate play of fancy 
which is well fitted for the observer of life in large 
cities, and his descriptions of early morning studies im 
the New York Avenues are very well done. “The Man 
from Solano” is an amusing account of a rough Western 
man’s success in New York; and the poem, “ An Idyl of 
the Road,”’ deserves rank among the best Bret Harte 
has done. “The Story of a Mine” occupies a volume 
to itself; the beginning is laid in California, the conclu- 
sion in Washington. me old friends are met in it, 
some new, the story is interesting and well told, and if 
not equal to those which first Bret Harte’s name 


famous, much better and fresher than some which have 
since tended to lower his fame considerably. 


The Chicken Market, and other Fairy Tales, By Henry 
Morley. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) — Professor 
Morley’s fairy tales have been out of print for several 
years, so we are very glad to welcome a new edition of 
them. Stories so thoughtful and so tic, which 
gladdened so many children when they first appeared, 
will be likely to do so again, and if the reprint gives as 
much pleasure as the book itself did some half a genera- 
tion ago, it should be very successful. There is an 
imaginative charm of weird and vivid fancy about these 
stories which is especially attractive, while at the same 
time they a semi-philosophic sincerity well 
calculated to appeal to the minds of. children, and make 
them reflective as well as happy. Such stories as 
“‘ Baron Bletch of the Hammer,” ‘ Elan the Armourer,”’ 
“ The eae: of Sissoo,” ‘Silver Tassels,” “ Bred 
upon Gold,” “The Bag of Minutes,” “Sir Aylevan,” 
and “Sirius,” are impressed with so much original 
thought, delicate pathos, and humour, and.above all such 
genuine story-telling power, that we can imagine few 
greater pleasures for an imaginative child than reading 
them for the first time. 


Tourist’s Guide to the Upper Engadine. Translated from 
the German of M. Caviezel. By A. M. H. (Edward 


‘Stanford ).—Herr Caviezel is known to many visitors to 


the oo as a most competent and laborious bota- 
nist. e little book which he now publishes is, how- 
ever, more than a mere guide to the flora of the district, 
though —_ information is given on that head for the 
wants of the majority of flower-fanciers. It aims at 
doing the work, in a small compass, of a complete hand- 
book to this part of the Alps, and does it as well as 
could be desired. Those who think of spending their 
next holiday in the Engadine cannot do better than 
take Herr Caviezel’s book with them or buy it there. 
Murray’s ‘ Guides,’ excellent for many parts of Europe, 
are not satisfactory for Switzerland, and the notice of 
the Engadine in Baedeker is too meagre to be of much 
practical use. Herr Caviezel begins with a general 
sketch of the district, of the routes by which it 

reached, of its natural history, its inhabitants, with their 
manners and peculiarities, and of the social changes 
which have eres! oo among them since the Engadine 


became uen foreigners. The topography 
ue a ealt with, and 


the district is there re 4 
walks, drives, strolls, ascents, minutely described 


The concluding part of the book contains a good deal of 
useful miscellaneous information on various points 
nected with the subject. We have seen no guide to the 
Engadine so handy, practical, and complete. We 
only suggest that in the next edition the map 
show the mountains and valleys by gradations of light 
and shade, as is the case with most maps of mountainous 
countries, and not merely indicate them by their names, 
or leave them to be inferred from the course of the 
streams. — 

Other People’s Children. By the Author of ‘ Helen’s 
Babies.’ (Routledge and Sons).—Mr. Habberton’s con- 
tinuation of ‘ Helen’s Babies’ is certainly very amusing, 
but it cannot be com to its delightfal predecessor. 
This is the great fault of American humourists, that, 
when they once hit upon some fresh vein of humour, 
they stick to it ee a and work it to the end. 
Some book published b nce proves a great success, 
and its author, who perhaps had sold it for a small sum, 
at once seeks to gratify popular taste and reap a sure 
reward by producing some book as nearly similar to the 
first as possible. This has happened to almost every 
contemporary American humourist, from Bret Harte to 
Mark Twain, from Charles Dudley Warner to the Dan- 
bury News Man, and Mr. Habberton is no exception. 
Still “Budge ” and “ Toddie ” are very laughable in their 
absurd aiventets The chief difference of ‘ Other 
People’s Children’ from ‘ Helen’s Babies,’ is that it is 
less fresh, and more likely to startle the reading public 

its irreligious tone ; while its moral, if it has any, is one 
that children at least will like, namely, that they should 
be allowed to do as they like. 
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‘“7HE SORCERER” AT THE OPERA 
COMIQUE. 


A philosopher has defined the comic element in art as 
a “close and unexpected juxtaposition of strikingly in- 
congruous things.” Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, in his dramatic 
groundwork to Mr. Sullivan’s new opera, has acted on 
this suggestion. There is nothing intrinsically ludicrous 
in the idea of a sorcerer as we frequently meet him on 
the operatic stage, dwelling in medieval gloom, and 
surrounded by the paraphernalia of his trade. But 
when such a person appears in the broad daylight of 
the nineteenth century, and in the attire of a highly 
respectable tradesman, the “juxtaposition of incon- 
ous things” immediately results, and the effect is 
intensely comic. Any attempt at inventing a new plot 
or story Mr. Gilbert has in this instance abandoned. 
The idea of a philtre or charm causing passionate love 
for the first comer and at first sight—of 


The juice which, if on sleeping eyelids laid, 
Will make a man or woman maily doat 
Upon the next live creature that it sees — 


is as old as the sacred legends of India and as familiar 
as Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. The 
imbroglio which ensues is also more or less identical 
in each instance. But here, again, Mr. Gilbert adds 
the amusing element of perfectly modern surroundings. 
The love potion, which turns the collective head of the 
village of Ploverleigh, takes the form of an afternoon- 
tea libation, and is, according to Mr. J. W. Wells the 
Sorcerer’s own testimony, ‘‘ compounded on the strictest 

rinciples—on married people it has no effect what- 
ever.” All this may at first sight appear to be of the 
nature of burlesque pure and simple, and such, indeed, 
the incidents, and especially the final dénowement of the 
plot, decidedly are. But the story, as we said before, 
is the least important part of the new drama. It is in 
the delineation of the characters that the dramatist’s 
gift is chiefly shown, and these are one and all drawn 
with admirable skill. The silly sentimental lovers, their 
ceremonious elders, Dr. Daly, the lachrymose vicar, 
and his charming little sweetheart, down to Mrs. 
Partlet, the “eagle-eyed pew-opener,” are full of life 
and individuality. They are seen through the medium 
of whimsical fancy, which sets at naught the rules of 
ordinary perspective, but cannot detract from the 
wonderful realism of the picture. 

The character of refined humour as opposed to low 
comicality is fully sustained by Mr. Sullivan’s music. 
That Mr. Sullivan is a learned musician, an excellent 
writer for the orchestra, and a musical humorist of the 
true order, are facts beyond dispute. But never before 
have these qualities appeared combined on so important 
a scale as in the present instance. The finale of the first 
act is an elaborate piece of construction with as many 
as nine solo parts, independently sustained, and grouped 
according to their divergent emotions in the most 
masterly way. Here also we meet, in the whispered 
“ aside ’ of Alexis and Aline, with as pretty a bit of true 
sentiment as can well be imagined. The ensemble in the 
second act, “Oh joy, the charm works well,” is equally 
well constructed, while in the quintet of the same act 
—couplets with intervening bits of concerted music would 
be the technical description—the lighter vein of comic 
opera prevails. The introduction to the work also is a 

ng piece of orchestral writing, in which the com- 

rhas largely drawn upon the “‘Graceful Dance” from 
accompaniment to Henry VIII.,a circumstance which, 
by the way, fully confirms our previous remark as to 

© essentially modern type of that movement. Amongst 
the peepee touches of humour in the opera is the 
Handelian character of the music which accompanies 
the old-fashioned courtship of Sir Marmaduke Point- 
dextre and the Lady Sangazure. In other places the 
claptrap of the modern opera is parodied in the most 
amusing manner. The preparation of the philtre 


strikingly recalls numerous “ incantation ” scenes from 
popular operas, and such a stanza as— 

Now for the tea of our 

Now for the rollicking bun, 

Now for the muffins and toast, 

Now for the gay Sally Lunn— 


is an admirable equivalent for the familiar “ andiam 
beviam”’ of the lyrical stage. Space will not allow 
us to touch upon other amusing details in this 
bright musical conception. Suffice it to say that on 
the first night the audience was kept in the best of 


humours during the whole performance, and that at 


the end the most cordial applause fell to the share of 
both dramatist and composer. To this happy consumma- 
tion the admirable performance of the work contributed 
not a little. The artists had one and all entered into 
the spirit of the Sorcerer, and not a hitch occurred from 
beginning to end. Mr. Carte, the energetic manager of 
the Opera Comique, had given numerous opportunities 
for careful study under the composer’s own direction, 
and the result proved the soundness of the system. 
Amongst the uniformly efficient cast, we can only refer 
to the discreet and yet intensely comic impersonations 
of Mr. Wells, the Sorcerer, and Dr. Daly,. the senti- 
mental vicar, by Messrs. Grossmith and Rutland Bar- 
rington respectively. Miss Alice May well sustained 
the part of Alice, the heroine, and Mrs. Howard 
Paul was a gracefully dignified lady of the old 
school. Miss Giulia Warwick (Constance) is both 
an accomplished singer and a charming actress. She 
was, indeed, as sweetly modest and “ a girl as 
ever stepped,”’ to adopt the parlance of the worthy pew- 
opener. The full success, in which poet, and composer, 
and performer share, is equally a matter of congratulation 
to playgoers. Here is at last a work of entirely 
English growth, which bids fair to hold its own by the 
side of numberless foreign importations. Mr. Gilbert’s 
dialogue is, as rds true humour, as superior to the 
ordinary run of French libretti as Mr. Sullivan’s music 
is to the clever commonplaces of Offenbach and Lecocq, 
and it is quite time that our public should realise the 
fact. Enthusiasts, moreover, may cherish a hope that 
an early opportunity will be offered to our rising com- 
poser to show his strength on that higher dramatic stage 
the weaknesses of which he has here so cleverly parodied. 


VARIORUM NOTES. 
—o — : 

The New Shakspere Society have at last made a remarkable 
discovery about their Shakspere. The report of the last meet- 
ing records the fact that one of their members “ contended that 
Shakspere’s skill as a practical dramatist had never been 
really appreciated, and that yet he owed his universal fame in 
great measure to this quality, by virtue of which his plays still 
kept the stage.” So Shakespeare was really a clever man, after 
all. One would have expected immediate expulsion from the 
Society to be the fate of this daring theorist, but, strange to say, 
his learned fellow-members, after shaking their heads over the 
paradox, thought that, on the whole, they agreed with him ; 
and Mr. Tom Taylor went so far as to say that “ the most valu- 
able lessons which a modern dramatist could get in the re- 
presentation of character on the stage were sfill to be drawn 
from Shakspere’s plays.” There is hope for the New Shake- 
pere Society after this, even though they should not be fully 
convinced that Shakespeare did write his plays with some view 
to the stage, and not to provide a field for the labours of the 
New Shakspere Society. 


It is said that Dean Stanley, whose interest in Scotch eccle- 

siastical affairs is well known, is about to take part, in the 

form of a lecture or a pamphlet, in the controversy which has 

recently been waged in the columns of the Times and else- 
where on the disestablishment of the Church of Scotland. It. 
is even affirmed, although not very positively, that the Dean’s 
proposal is that the endowments of the Kirk should, so far as 
the Highlands are concerned, be taken from it. 


Not a thousand years ago, a bishop—we refrain from men= 
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tioning any name, but may state that it is the Church of 
England of which he is an ornament—quoted in a drawing- 
room the epigrammatic advice given to a young divine that 
there were three errors to be avoided in a sermon: Attitude, 
platitude, and latitude. A bystander suggested a fourth— 
longitude. We conclude that there is no better place to go to 
church in than Greenwich. 


The end of international exhibitions does not yet seem 
to have come; on the contrary, there is now good reason 
to believe that in 1879 another will be held in Melbourne, 
Victoria. An international exhibition might appear at first 
sufficient for Victoria, but it does not content itself with any 
such thing, but asks all Europe, Asia, and America to send 
products. The present representatives of Victoria at Paris, 
Messrs. Casey and Levey, will soon make their appearance 
here, and invite the Prince of Wales to open the exhibition. 


Mr. Arthur Sullivan has been appointed by the Prince of 
Wales Commissioner for Music for Great Britain at the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Paris, The post was first offered, it is 
understood, to Professor Macfarren, who declined it on account 
of failing sight ; and then to Dr. Stainer, who waived his claims 
in favour of those of Mr. Sullivan. 


It is whispered in Conservative circles that the Duke of 
Buccleuch, aided by his second son, Lord Henry Scott, is 
about to publish a work on the relations between ‘ Landlord 
and Tenant in Scotland,’ and the duke’s admirers expect that a 
complete answer will be given to Mr. Bright’s well-known 
views. 


After dissecting Prince Bismarck’s lieutenants in the matter 
of Provincial Administration, Professor Virchow proceeded to 
dissect poor Pongo, the result showing that his premature 
death was due to inflammation of the intestines. In fact, 
according to Professor Virchow, Pongo died a victim to his un- 
educated tastes, for several pins, bits of wire, &c., had effected 
a lodgment in parts not originally intended to serve as pin- 
cushions. But there were other symptoms which might account 
for his death ; and as doctors are allowed to disagree over a 
post mortem examination, especially since a recent case, we feel 
bound to express dissent from Professor Virchow’s views. It 
appears that there were distinct traces of an affection of the 
heart—evidences of an inflammation of one of the valves—and 
taking this in connexion with the fact that the button of a kid 
glove was also discovered in his body, it becomes highly 
probable that he pined away for love of the fair lady from 
whose glove he had abstracted the memento, which, having no 
pockets to put it in, he secured in the old romantic way. And 
the probability becomes almost a certainty when we remember 
how very much Pongo was struck with one of his lady visitors 
at the Aquarium. And this certainty becomes absolute when 
we also remember that Pongo made desperate attempts at the 
time to possess himself of the lady’s glove, that he succeeded, 
and that before it could be got away from him, he had 
actually bitten one of the buttons off. It is to be hoped that 
the fair lady will carefully preserve the remainder of the glove, 
and, dropping a tear to his memory, exclaim from time to time, 
“ Alas, poor Pongo!” 


Mr. Joseph Fridmann, of Prague, seems to have studied with 
advantage the example of his Pharaohnic namesake. Whilst 
judiciously avoiding his great predecessor's errors of etiquette 
and lapses as a man of the world, he successfully applied his 
financial principles to the altered circumstances of Bohemia, 
and instead of turning his talents to corn and malt, steadily 
applied them to hops. With what success may be imagined 
when it is stated that he has been’ engaged to Princess Mary 
de Persigny, the daughter of the Duc de Persigny, Napoleon 
IIl.’s intimate friend, and granddaughter of Prince de la 
Moskova, Marshal Ney. The only concession made to the 
aristocratic prejudices of the noble duke’s family was the 
baptism of the happy bridegroom by the names of Charles 
Victor. How different might have been the present prospects 


of the Khedive’s Egypt had Mr. Fridmann’s prototype con- 
sented to some such slight formality. Egypt might now have 
been a flourishing empire under the benevolent rule of Abdul 
Ben Dizzy. 


M. Rajon has finished his etching from Mr. Ouless’s ‘portrait 
of Mr. Darwin, or rather Dr. Darwin. 


The defects in the Lyceum version of The Dead Secret, 
which we pointed out when it first appeared, have been largely 
modified in an altered version which was produced last week, 
previous to the departure of the company with the play to the 
provinces, The play, as it originally stood, was exceedingly 
difficult to follow, even to those familiar with the novel, each 
scene presenting some new and disconnected experience that 
did not seem to form part of a harmonious whole, This 
difficulty has, however, been removed by judicious alterations 
and additions, which have the great advantage of making 
the play perfectly intelligible and coherent from beginning to 
end. Moreover, several of the parts, especially those of Miss 
Virginia Francis and Mr. Odell, have been elaborated with ad- 
vantage, so that the results of the change are very satisfactory. 


On Sunday afternoon Miss Kate Field delivered for the 
Sunday Lecture Society, at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, 
her lecture on “Charles Dickens.” Miss Field presented her 
subject in a series of well-studied pictures‘of Charles Dickens, 
as man, actor, reporter, friend, pedestrian, letter-writer, 
novelist, poet, lover of children and animals, portrait painter, 


and Christian. Miss Field’s enthusiasm for her subject is 


genuine and well-expressed, and if, as we believe is the case, 
she expresses the opinions of the American public, as well as 
her own, there is no danger of the great novelist’s not being 
properly appreciated across the Atlantic. The old grudge 
against Charles Dickens for his ‘ American Notes’ and ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,’ may be said to exist no longer in the United 
States, and personal pique has not stood*in the way of America’s 
enthusiastic devotion to Dickens. 


An enthusiastic Frenchman, present at the Opéra Comique 
on the first night of The Sorcerer, was greatly struck with one 
of the songs sung by Mr. Grossmith, beginning :— 

My name is John Welli Wells, 
I travel in magic and 
which he promptly rendered into French as :— 
Je m’appelle Jean Vilainton Bien, 
Je voyage dans le pays de la magie et de la féerie. 

The Berlin police well illustrate the difference between the 
State and the individual, for, whilst the Emperor of Germany 
set all the men at Krupp’s foundry to work on a Sunday, the 
Berlin shopkeepers are being rigorously fined for not pulling 
down their shop blinds on the Sabbath, And they make a 
fine distinction in the moral culpability of some of the cases. 
Thus, a man who had pulled down his blind three-quarters of 
the way—thus showing that he knew what his duty was, yet 
trying criminally to compound the matter—was fined five 
marks; whilst another, who did not pull it down at all, and 
thus showed that his conscience did not acknowledge the duty, 
was fined only one mark. If this goes on, Berlin will soon be 
as dull as London on the Sabbath. 


Pius IX., watching the leaves falling from the trees the 
other day, observed, alluding to the prophets who foretold and 
expected his death in the autumn, “ Ecce, le foglie sono cadute ; 
ma qui non si vede niente.” —“ See, the leaves have fallen there ; 
but here we see nothing.” 


There is a workman in Herr‘von Wiesentreu’s factory at 
Parschnitz, named Hawel. He was formerly a Cuirassier in 
the 2nd Regiment of Austrian Cuirassiers, At Trautenau, in 
the war of ’66, he was severely wounded, and sent to Potsdam. 
When: Field-Marshal Wrangel heard of it, he exclaimed, 
“¢ Why, the man belongs to my regiment,” and at once went to 
see him, and had him well cared for. After his visit, he sent 
him asilver watch with theinscription—“Graf Wrangel, colonel 
of the Imperial Austrian Cuirassiers, to the wounded Cuirassier, 
Hawel.” Numerous traits of this character explain the high 
regard the people entertained for the veteran soldier. 


As various poems, which have appeared from time to time in 
London, cast in the old French forms of ballade, rondel, triolet, 
&c., as well as a recent villanelle, which appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, have been, not unnaturally, attributed to Mr. 
Austin Dobson, who is so consummate a master of these 
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a stretched metres of an antique , it may be as well to state balls for 10s.; and a pair of exquisite kid boots for bs. It may 
a that he is not their ig we therefore be imagined with what delight Herr Hille was 
always received. Young and old clustered around him, and 
he was regarded as a benefactor of his country at large, and of 
Miihlberg in particular. But one evil day, one of the Fathers 
of the City bought an extremely fine pocket-handkerchief 
bordered with costly lace for the small sum of 64. intending 
to make his wife a present, but after he got home he forgot 
all about it. Next day the Frau Rathin, with stern resolye 
imprinted on her brow, asked her husband where he had been 
the day before. He told her, somewhat surprised at her tone, 
that he had been here and there, “And nowhere else?” 
said the lady severely. “ Nowhere else at all,” was the reply, 
“Then where did you get this from?” retorted the lady, 
holding out the lace-bordered handkerchief. To his reply 
that he had bought it from Herr Hille, the lady made the 
érushing retort that a handkerchief of that description could 
not be bought for 10s., much less for Gd. In short, there was 
much domestic trouble that day in the Herr Rath’s house, and 
in his determination to prove his innocence the Herr Rath 
proceeded to make inquiries, which resulted in the discovery 
that Herr Hille was nothing but a receiver of stolen 

on a vast scale. The consternation in Miihlberg may be 
imagined at this dénouement. But consternation gave way to 
feelings of utter despair and fury when a police commissioner 
came down from Berlin and took possession of the silk velvet 
paletét, the sealskin jacket, the billiard balls, and the boots, 
and subpoenaed the purchasers to appear as witnesses against 
Herr Hille. Thus Miihlberg has relapsed from its brief career 
of silken attire into its traditional dulness, tempered with the 
doubtful excitement of sackcloth and ashes. The goods seized 
by the police amounted to several waggon-loads. 













































ei) A propos of verse-forms, those interested in these exotic 
ey flowers of song may be interested in knowing that knowledge 
pu of them is not confined to Brauch do Henvillo and hie Haglsh 
oe representatives, but that the Teuton, too, can enjoy 
4 ; fetters of ia for an aceount of the principal French forms, 
with German examples, will be found in the preface to Wolf's 
. Collection of German Poetry. 


Ce n'est que le premier pas qui cotite, Mr. Joseph Charles Victor 
Fridmann having set the stone rolling it swept away like an 
avalanche the whole of the family of Gershon at Frankfort 
into the roaring sea of the Gentiles, with the exception of one 
‘ solitary cedar. A Prussian officer had offered all he possessed 
—his hand and his heart—to the fair daughter of the Consul- 
General, M. Gershon. But there were some difficulties in the 
way of his acceptance. It appears that grandpapa Gershon, a 
very rich and very orthodox Israelite, had left his large 
fortune to his son-in-law and grandchildren, but only on 
condition of their remaining true to the faith of their fathers. 
On the other hand, the bridegroom’s family strongly objected 
to an alliance with a Jewish family, yet neither wanted to 
lose the respective advantages of rank and wealth. At last 
rank gained the day to the extent of the whole Hebrew family 
submitting to conversion and baptism with the exception of 
the bride’s brother, who remained to secure grandpapa’s 
moneys. Thus all the four gods were propitiated—Jehovah, 
Cupid, Hymen, and Mammon—whilst Mercury received his 
share in the shape of lawyer's fees for the divers settlements 
and contracts which concluded the arrangement. 


~—— 
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Nor is the progress of the Jewish world limited only to the 
Elysian fields of love, The electric light, Siemens and Halske’s 
system, has been introduced, with very satisfactory results, 
into the synagogue at Berlin. Steam engines in the Temple 
may appear an incongruous combination to some people, but 
whilst the expense of lighting the synagogue by gas has been 
no less than 3/, an hour, the electric light only costs 4s. 
Besides which there is a precedent for the employment of 
Gentiles and their appliances in the Temple, for when the 
Jerusalem masons struck work foreign labour was imported 
from Tyre. 

Harper's Monthly, New York, for November, contains an 
interesting paper by Mre. Fremont (the widow of General | ;,, the heat of its politics. It says: 
Fremont) called “ A Year of American Travel.” Itis not so| phe pitiless world sings with Herwegh— 
much what is told, as the manner of it, that is fascinating. ; OU neal Vii nas Pocies 
i Mrs, Fremont is what might be called a Southerner of the old 
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A German traveller, says the Bromberger Zeitung, recently 
seized the opportunity to taunt a Russian, after they had been 
talking of the respective merits of the Russian and German 
armies, with the slowness of the Russian advance in Turkey. 
The Major, whilst fully acknowledging the fact, observed that 
it was because the Turks fought so well, and did not let them- 
selves be made prisoners by the 200,000 at a time, like the 
French. The German traveller thought that this was an un- 
generous remark. Perhaps it was—considering the intimate 
friendship between Germany and Russia. 


“ Fo gem ne ep 
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The North German Gazette is quite forgetting its literature 





Sinken im muthigen Strauss, 
i régime ; her discourse smacks of those grand old courtly hos- Es kommen neue Geschlechter 
pitable days of the South before ‘the War—the South of Die fechten ihn fréhlich aus. 


plantations, slaves, and aristocracy—the South that possessed 

many of the best features of English life—that South, in short, 

which has ceased to exist jfor ever. Mrs. Fremont was the 
e centre of the best society among those fine old Republican 
- | aristocrats, and the names, sayings, and doings of the famous 
g , men and women of her day creep into the narrative and lend 
it an antique stateliness. The style of the paper is the reverse 
of “literary ;” it is something better—womanly, naive, un- 
conventional, discursive. It reminds one of the Countess of 
Blessington, and other renowned female letter-writers of that 
ilk. We understand that the article is one of a series, and we 
advise our readers to “ go in” for them. 


The first two lines were sung not by Herwegh, but by Eichen- 
dorff, and the two last by neither. Eichendorff, however, sang 
something like them— 

Es kommen frische Geschlechter 

Und fechten es ehrlich aus. 


Fifty-one of the Russian Mennonites who recently left Russia 
to emigrate to Brazil have been sent to the workhouse in Berlin. 
They got no further than Bremen, where their funds became - 
exhausted. The Russian Embassy refuses absolutely to assist 
them in any way. 
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Mr. Archibald Forbes has accepted an invitation to dinner at 
Willis’s Rooms, on Saturday next, given by the journalists of 


London, when some of the most distinguished members of the 
profession will be present. 


Ps Pen ana 


: Miiblberg, on the Elbe, is a dull, honest little town, where 
} } the men drink their beer, play whist, and politicise, whilst the 

| women drink coffee, knit the domestic stockings, and gossip, 

| and go to bed at half-past nine. Under such circumstances, a 
little honest excitement is always welcome, Hitherto it has 
been ushered in by the official town criers perambulating the 

| streets, ringing their bells, and announcing the advent of Herr 
: @ Hille. This always set the town in commotion; not that Herr 
ye Hille was the manager of a theatre, nor the proprietor of a 
circus. He was a sort of Gentleman Cheap Jack, who came 
to Miiblberg at certain intervals to sell his wares, which were 


not only remarkably cheap, but also remarkably good. For | much about quite as interestin j germanism 
: . g a subject—Pan > 
instance, he would sell & handsome silk velvet paletdt, | Both are awkward factors to deal with, and it is satisfactory to 
| worth 15/, for 2/, ; a selskin jacket for 30s. ; a set of billiard | find that the German Government has adopted the same line 


It was rumoured in Berlin last week that Count Bethusy- 
Huc would succeed Dr. Friedenthal as Minister for Agricul- 
ture. One of the deputies congratulated the Count on his 
accession to the portfolio, but the Count replied, “I beg your 
pardon. I have received no portfolio, but I have just lost my 
portmonnaie !” which was a fact. 


We hear more than enough about Panslavism, but not so | 
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towards the one as the Russian Government has at last 
adopted towards the other. Thus Count Limburg Stirum 
directed attention in the Prussian Chamber to the fact that 
in Daniel’s ‘Geography,’ which is generally used throughout 
Prussia, eeveral countries formerly connected with Germany, 
such as Denmark, Limburg, Luxembourg, &c., &c., are 
represented as still belonging by right (gehérig) to Germany. 
He thought that such text-books, which had already engaged 
the attention of the Revue des Deux Mondes, ought to be 
abolished, or the passages in question omitted, so that foreign 
nations might see that Prussia was observing a policy of peace 
towards its neighbours, and of consolidation at home. In 
reply, Dr. Falk stated that he would not contradict the Count, 
for he quite agreed with him. (Applause.) 


Amongst the fresh discoveries which, Professor Mommsen 
has made during his travels in Sardinia may be mentioned 
that of a new office of the Roman Empire—the Procurator 
ad ripam—an official appointed to watch over the protection 
of the banks of the Danube. He also discovered in an 
inscription at Portotorres a new Greek word not to be found 
in any lexicon. Professor Mommsen has returned from Italy 
and Sicily, and Professor Hildebrand has returned from Africa 
to Berlin. Poth gentlemen will shortly publish an account of 
their respective journeys. 


A novel concert was given last week in Brandenburg, in- 
volving principles well worthy of attention. The performers 
were the prisoners of the House of Correction in Brandenburg, 
who have been trained by Director Gollert, and form a chorus 
of forty members. The concert was held in the chapel, the 
performers so placed as to be little visible. The subjects were 
various, some taken from the chief oratorios, and generally 
sacred music. The audience, 400 strong, thoroughly appre- 
ciated the extraordinary precision and calibre of the singers, 
who) it need scarcely be said, are only recruited from the ranks 
of those who have conducted’ themselves well in every way. 
The proceeds of the entertainment were awarded to the families 
of the prisoners. It appears that of late years similar practices 
have obtained in various continental prisons, with a marked 
benefit in every way, not only upon the prisoners and their 
families, but upon the general tone of the prison. This is the 
initiation of a new system of a humane and common-sense 
treatment of the criminal classes which deserves the fullest 
attention. 


The last descendant of Marino Faliero, Count Carlo Valieri, 
was carried to the grave last week in the Central Cemetery in 
Vienna. His family was exiled at the instance of Napoleon [., 
and since then resided at Vienna. Count Carlo, who had at- 
tained his seventy-seventh year, was their only child. 


In the beginning of next year, the Swedish Government will 
establish a nautico-meteorological station at Stockholm, for 
which the Diet has voted a yearly subsidy of 9,000 crowns. 
The object of the institution will be the arrangement of observa- 
tions taken on board Swedish vessels, lighthouses, and ligbt- 
ships. 


An order of the Russian Government prescribed three days’ 
mourning to be worn by all arms in memory of Field-Marshal 
Wrangel and his “eminent services.” Yet, in spite of this, the 
Germans want us to go to war with Russia, and attack their 
esteemed friends. Let us bope nothing will occur to disturb 
the harmony of the two great Powers—at least, not before the 
Prussian fortifications on the Russian frontier are completed, 
and a sufficient supply of the new iron-clad cannon ready for 
service. 


The literary men of New York are getting up a celebration 
in honour of William Cullen Bryant, the veteran poet and 
translator of Flomer, whose poem in the last number of the 
International Review, on the late Mr. Motley, proves him to 
have lost none of his poetic power. 


Mr. Francis Hueffer's valuable and long-expected book on 
the Troubadours will be published shortly by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus. As this will be the only book of its kind in the 
English language, it will fill a distinct want in our literature. 
Mr. Hueffer, for his many and great services to Provengal 





literature, has been invited to become a member of the Felibre 
—the guild of Provencal poets. 


M. Alphonse Daudet’s new novel, ‘Le Nabob,’ has just 
appeared. 

The sister of a well-known baronet has prepared a new 
cookery book, in which she aims at being eminently practical 
in her recipes, adapting them to the requirements of everyday 


life. It will be published by Messrs, Kerby and Endean, of 
‘Oxford Street. 


Mr. Bonaparte-Wyse, the author of the ‘ Parpaioun Blu,’ is 
now at Montpellier, superintending the publication of a new book 
of verse in the dialect of Provence. This will be called ‘Li 
Piado de la Princesso’ (the Footsteps of the Princess). M. 
Théodore Aubanel is also engaged on a second augmented 
edition of his poems. 

The French translator of Von Moltke’s letters from Russia 
is an Alsatian, named Kaufmann, who, translating his own name 
into French, calls himself Alfred Marchand. 


The last number of the ‘Giornale di Letteratura Comparata’ 
contains a short critique by Mr. Theophile Marzials on the 
‘Gioconda’ of Signor Domenico Milelli. This is a clever poem 
of a somewhat idyllic character on a fine melodramatic subject. 
The poet is evidently inspired with the colouring of the modern 
Hispano-Roman school of painters, and the poem is especially 
interesting as the first echo in poetical literature of the senti- 
mental and somewhat showy tone of art struck by Fortuny 
and his disciples in painting. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Book about Travelling, Past and Present. Edited by Thomas A. Croal, 
(Crown 8vo, pp. 606.) W. P. Nimmo, 

Barkley, H. C.—Bulgaria Before the War. (Crown 8vo, pp. 844.) J. Murray. 

Black, William.—Green Pastures and Piccadilly, In 8 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 
Macmillan and Co, 31s, 6d. 

Bonwick, James, F.R.G.S.—Pyramid Facts and Fancies. (Crown 8vo, pp. 224.) 
C. Kegan Paul and Co. 5s. 

Briggs, Mrs.—Stray Thoughts in Verse. (Fep. 8vo, pp. 114.) R. Grant and 


Son. 

Cruttwell, Charles Thomas, M.A.—A History of Roman Literature. (Crown 8vo, 
pp. 503.) C. Griffin and Co. 8s. 6d. 

Daryl, Philippe, B.A.—The Picture Amateur’s Handbook and Dictionary of 
Painters. (Crown 8vo, pp. 252.) Lockwood and Co. 3s. 6d. 

De Fonblanque, E. B.—Lives of the Lords Strangford. (Demy 8vo, pp. 298.) 
Cassell and Co, 

De Fonville, Wilfrid.—Adventures in the Air. Translated by J. 8S. Keltie. 
(Crown 8vo, pp. 304.) E. Stanford, 

De Thoren, Alice.—False or True. (Crown 8vo.) Remington and Co, 

Eadie, John, D.D.—Scripture Mlastrations. (Crown 8vo, pp. 448.) W. Collins, 
Sons, and Co. 5s. 

ee eT en ee (Demy 8vo, pp. 784.) Triibner 

Early English Text Society.—English Works of John Fisher. Part I. (Demy 
8vo, pp. 428.) Triibner and Co. 16s. 

Early English Text Society.—Langland’s Vision of Piers the Plowman. (Demy 
8vo, pp. 517.) Triibnerand Co. lds. 

Early English Text Society.—The Holy Grail, Part III. (Demy 8vo, pp. 394.) 
Triibner and Co. 10s. 

Forjett, C.—Our Real Danger in India. (Demy 8vo, pp. 200.) Cassell and Co. 
Ts. 6d. 

Graham, Ennis.—The Cuckoo Clock. (Small 8vo.) MacmillanandCo, 4s, 6d. 

Harry Sinclair; or, A Lesson for Life. (Small 8vo.) W. P. Nimmo. 

Hope, A. R.—The Heroes of Young America. (Crown 8vo, pp. 318.) E. Stan- 
ford. 

Hoppus, Mary A. M.—Five-Chimney Farm. A Novel. In3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 
Sampson Low and Co. 31s. 6d. 

Jourdan, Beatrice A.—Phil’s Mistake. (Crown 8vo.) Sunday School Association. 

Keary, E.—The Magic Valley. (Small 8vo.) Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. 

Martin, Mrs. Herbert.—Rosy’s Three Homes. (Crown 8y¥o.) Sunday School 
Association 


May, Sir Thomas Erskine, K.C.B.—Democracy in Europe. In 2 vols, (Demy 
8vo, pp. 403, 522.) Lengmans. 32s, 

Moore, George. —Flowers of Passion. (Small 4to, pp. 114.) Provost and Co, 

Newton, Rev. Richard.—Bible Jewels. (Smail 8vo.) W.P. Nimmo. 

Newton, Rev. Richard.—Bible Wonders. (Small 8vo.) W.P. Nimmo. 

Newton, Rev. Richard.—Rills from the Fountain of Life. (Small 8vo.) W. P. 
Nimmo. 

Palmer, Francis B.—Private Companies. (Demy 8vo, pp. 36.) Stevens and 
Sons. ls. 


Poor, Henry V.—Money and its Laws. (Demy 8vo, pp. 623.) C. Kegan Paul 
and Co. 

Richardson, Robert, B.A.—The Boys of Willoughby School. (Small vo.) W. 
P. Nimmo. 


Rowe, Richard.—A Holiday Book. (Small 8vo.) W. P. Nimmo. 
Taylor, T. 8.- First Principles of English History. (Pep. 8vo.) Relfe Brothers. 1s, 
Snowdrop Co. 


8vo, pp. 424, 396.) Macmillan and Co, 45s, 
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Towey, M. H.—Spencer for Children. 
Windus, 

Treasury of British Eloquence. Compiled by Robert Cochrane, (Large demy 
8vo, pp. 542.) W.P. Nimmo. 

Verne, Jules.—Hector Servadac ; or, The Career of a Comet. (Square crown 8vo.) 
Sampson Low and Co. 10s, 6d. 

Whitney, W. D.—German Dictionary. (Crown 8vo, pp. 362.) Macmillan and 
Co. 78. 6d, 

Young Days. Vol. Il. (Small 4to.) Sunday School Association, 
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Terms or Sunscription :—Post free, within the United 
Kingdom— Yearly, £1 8s, 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s, 3d.; Quarterly, 
78. 2d.—U.S, of America, £1 10s, 6d., or $7 50 gold.—India 
and the Colonies, £1 10s, 6d, Subscriptions are payable in 
advance, and may commence at any time. 
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Love’s Treasures, 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly, by William Black.—Chapter XLVI. 





Translations of the Agamemnon. Lessing. 
The School of Shakespeare. 
Columbia and Canada, Recent Novels, Minor Notices, 
Music. Drama, 
Variorum Notes. 


New Books and New Fditions. 


Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum, 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE— 
Every Evening at 8, AMY ROBSART. Messrs. J. Fernandez, W. Terrias, 

, A. Glover ‘Lingham, Moreland, Brooke, G. Weston, 
orris, H. Vaughan, Mesdames Willes, Harriet Coveney, E. Stuart, 
Adair, ’D’ Arcy, Vincent, &c. Preceded b SARAH’S YOUN 
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ores GREAT WORKS.—The BRAZEN SERPENT, 
CHRIST LEAVING THE PR RSCRSON, and CHRIST ENTERING 
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RIGHTON.—TO be LET, Furnished, in Eaton Place, 
within a few Doors of the wy bao Marine Parade, a Capital RESIDENCE, 
containing six Bedrooms, Double Drawing Rooms, Dining Soom and Library, 
and excellent Domestic Offices. Rent, Five Guineas ~ week for Six Months. 
— Rat kha Day & Son, House Agents and Decorators, 197 Western 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, Landon. 
Founded 1841, 
PatTron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PrFsiDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages, 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and ten to Town Members. 
Reading Room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


QO’ a. VALUE of PHOSPHORUS as a REMEDY for 

oO RVE-POWER, BREAK-DOWN from OVERWORK, NEU- 
RALGIA, MELANCHOLIA, EPILEPSY, and other Manifestations of sa 
Exhaustion ; with General Directions for Regimen and Diet. By E, A. Kinby 
M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng., late Physician to the the City Dispensary. : 


H. K. LEWIS, 186 Gower Street, London. 


(Small 4to, pp. 117.) Chatto and B ANK 


OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal Towns in South Australia, 
Bills negotiated and collected. Money received on deposit at agreed rates, 
Apply a at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

(Established 1803), 1 Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 & 17 Pall Mall,8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000, 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. - 


NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
ple rad E, Lom and Charing 


1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss settlements, 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World, 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
Secretaries {Sona J. BROOMPIELD. 


(C)VEERLAND | ROUTE ont BURRS: CANAL, 
Indi, Chinn, Sepen, and Aveta ons Pecmudan aan Oriental Steam 
eo Company despatch their Steamers from Southam via 

Suez , every Thursday, from Veniceevery Friday, and from 

the Overlend Mails, every Monday. 


Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


A OStPSatS BY FLOOD AND FIELD, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
May be provided against by @ Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, ¥.P., aenin. 
Subscribed Capital, £1 
£1,120,000 has been paid as OO INSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BIsESECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly cp ater ig and Interest allowed 
on the minimum eee eee tae © charge made for keepin 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
The ee caddies edkahe oF einndihic il Cakes dl ke ee 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and advances made thereon. 
Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On Mon- 
days the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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42 POULTRY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST by SINGLE PAYMENTS covering as 5, 10, or 20 Yeare, 
or the WHOLE LIFE, 
£1 000 # hits. with liberal allowances if Injured, for a Single Payment 
< so coe Oe Whole Life. Annual,12s. Smaller amounts 
other periods in proportion. 


"ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
By Uniform Annual Premiums irrespective of occupation, from 5s. up to £4. 
Participation in Profits without Liability 
RAILWAY and GENERAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINGSALE, Chairman. 
42 POULTRY, 


Prospectuses, &c., Free. W. BURR, F.S.S. , Managing Director. 


M*. TENNANT, Geroroeist, 149 Strand, London, W.C., 
gives INSTRUCTION = MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY, and can 

elementary collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, to illustrate the 
od of Ansted, Bonney, Geikie, Lyell, Jukes, Page, Phillips, and others, on 
the following terms :— 





soe tesa ete ks Geen ies en 4220 
200 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Five Trays........ 6 5 90 
300 Specimens, larger, in eee ee eeee 1010 0 
400 Specimens, larger, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers... 21 0 0 


More extensive Collections, either to illustrate Mineralogy or Geology, at 50 
to 5,000 Guineas each, with , reo to assist those 
hes of Science, a knowledge of which 


ennete thet to the traveller in all parts of the World. 
—In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 


£10. per post, One of 


BENNETT'S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 
Porfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tight, and dust-tight. 
65 Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE, 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


saiy bo sacral os ond past at tae Mingiinas ao-al ciara see 
y to travel to any of the om, of expense to purc Ww 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the ee 
execution of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, 
besides material at Is. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all marked 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large or small families, 


TAYT’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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FURNISH YOUR 
HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN & CO., 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &c. 
A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free. 





“The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every mage vw le 


VICKERS’ 
AN TTILACTIC 


Is the only known Effectual Remedy for RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
Sold by Chemists, in ey iF Is. 1id., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 
and 11s. 


Depét :—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
LOWER THAMES STREET. 


GRATEFUL —COoOMFPoRTiIncG. 


idly daaee Ae Be 
. (BREAKFAST) 
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JAMES EPPS CO., 


HOMG@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


LORNE 
HIGHLAND 
WHISKY. 


The PERFECTION of WHISKY. 
UNRiVALLED for TODDY. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 
1 Gresham Buildings, London, E.C.; Distilleries, Argyleshire. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, AND USE NO OTHER, 
UPTIVE AFFECTIONS, SEA or 
HEADACHE, oes peculiar and exclusive ; merits, 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
ates hless Salines placed before the public with the mere 
Oe eee which do not contain 7 of the health- 


ee the utmost 
UFF. 


For it is the only safe antidote in FEVERS 
BILIOUS SICKNESS, and 


OFg 


pendence alone can be p 
NOTE ADDRESS—118 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, 


JOHNSTON'S 


(THE OLD HOUSE). 
CORN FLOUR 
“1S DECIDEDLY SUPERIOR.” JTS THE BEST. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL. 
2 ¥*e CARACAS COCOA,— 
‘* A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard 
‘The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


re eee eee eintacteiaaiaaacgnanion teins 
Forget EXTRACT OF oe. 0 ar 
Of grenb value to ivelide Who wis to avoid sis sebieles oO a 
“‘ Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs depri perfiuons = 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
Inver.tors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC | SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
STOCKINGS, To is late Majesty William IV, and to Her Majesty’s 
&e., Army and Navy. 
wave toaxy |292 STRAND, LONDON. 
MEASURE. N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to the 
Eas he ites : 


wn ryt of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE from 
ur Bold Wholesale 2; by the iclors, Worcester} CHOSE & BLACK- 
WELL, London ; and Export Oilmen J 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 


For over 80 years approved as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion ; 


and as a Safe and Gentle Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD & CO,, 


172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; and of all Chemists thronghont 
* the World, 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s. 6d. per bottle. 
“AGUA AMARELLA ” 
Restores the Humian Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at whatage; 3s. per bottle. 
“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” 


beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure. — 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—The Grand Secret.—With the 


trom ie to bllonn Em on Pills be 

own 7 may 
purchased at a queh; Wastrusttona tor taking Gain wit ts tocelann tan, 
the Pills, and a little attention, with few will enable to 
sseteadtonss Sates, eait hpakenie Halles bry dy - Fe 
proaching indisposition, 
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SPOONS aND FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 


I8 A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
I8 BQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 
MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 


FOR 
WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s. 
TEA SPOONS, 128. ; DESSERT, 20s.; TABLE, 30s. per Dozen, 


DESSERT, 204, 
ARGH RNs and y,12 pair Cases, 60s, to 190. 


a Ki, in Mahogany, 
isn Cae, As 0 130 Se, Dozen. 

EMTS of PLATED SP. Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s. 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s, 

BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 64. to 85s. 






Bead and 
Fancy Patterns, 
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Oat 301 GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 
yrvory TABLE bunt fo bln quality, warranted not to 


sina Istsize. 2ndsize. 3rd size. 
1 Dozen.....+eeeees £20 1460 2100 4120 
1 Pairof Carvers .. 0 4 6 066 060 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


GLACK'S FENDER and FIRE-TRON WAREHOUSE 
is the most economical, consistent with quality. 


4s. 6d 
QLACES KITCHEN SETS. ‘of CULINARY REQUI- 


GLACES ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 
Palen, sent on, ee se =e Prices of 


ronmongery 
eee W Wares, Table Cutlery, &c, No person should furnish without one. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 


IROWMONGERS TO HER MATESTY, 


386 STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


W. G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 
Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
Ss Ce ae Skopkeepers in Id., 2d., and 4d. 


W. G. NIXEY’S ‘BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12 Soho Square, London, W. > 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations, 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G H. TONBS, 


. SURGEON-DENTIST, fools 
wit be to forward a h tis and post whichexplains the 
most cies system of th the adaptation of artificial and catunciionst naka 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 

Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
in the most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly eam ae of self. 
adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or stum oe and, by recent 
scientific discoveries and improvements ical den 
rendered utterly ee both by — close adjustment of ficial teeth to 

and their life- By this 


In the administration of nitrous oxide de gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process. 
TESTIMONIAL. 
** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skilland atten. 


tion ee in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my 
mastication and articulation excellent. to hear that you have ob- 


I am giad 
tained Her ee ae Patent, to protect what I Gouaider the par. 
fection of bn era Oe GEE ee 
at liberty to use my name 


“« By Asietetinen Ration: Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.”’ 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
. “Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 


All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

e ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors ofthe celehrated receipta, 

und manufacturersof the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 

te et ts by their — satay soul 98 Wigmere ote 

pared is guaran as entirely unadulterated.— igmore Street, 

Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 


ena pn gh g goes ee ere each bottle 
prepared LAZEN bears label, used so many years, signed 
. ** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 








KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY 


ECOMMENDED sy tox MEDICAL PROFESSION, 
A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Dr. HASSALL 88; Jo ihe samples were soft and mellow to the taste, 
aremsnile and chores! 0 tha Gnu The Whisky must be pronounced to 
be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


Wholesale : 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
Illustrati the Autot, Sawyer’sCollotype Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British "Museum, Paleographicas cal, 
Geographical, and other g pete Societies. 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Rs Pataainan, Drawings,and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from "Nature, &e., &e. 
For Terms and cage yon apply to the MANAGER. 
AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by 
a. ar — all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 
Displays a alendls qe a copies of the Great Masters from the Art 


of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
BEAMPLUG of te Ai Houttens Wants Core, CavR Tuouas, onD 
of the ARD, Copr, CAVE 
Mapox-Brown, SHIELDS, RowsoTHAM, HARpy, > S RoOssETTI, 
a LEHMASN, MorEavu, TRAYER, GONZALES, Hug, SEIGNAC, 
’ > 


“A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK.” 


By the Chevalier Desanexs. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY bas succeeded in producing fine Permanent 
Copies of this remarkable Modern Historical Painting, containing nearly Two 
Hundred Portraits of the Royal Family, the y, and the Notabilities 
of the Time, very many of whom honoured the Painter with sittings. 

This Work is published in two sizes Plain, and one Coloured, at the following 
prices, iacluding a key to the Portraits mounted on Calico and Roller :— 


z 4 
17 in. by 8 in., India Tint and Title .............. 1 1 
4 322 3 OF ee 3 3 
47 in. by 21 in., Water Colours on Autotype Base.... 10 10 


Catalogues on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.8. Binp. Director of Works, J. R. SAWYER. 





Price 2d. ; or 9s. per Hundred, 
PEECHES of Mr. P. A. TAYLOR in the House of 
Commons on the GAME LAWS. Revised from the Reporter's Notes. 

Reprinted by the Anti-Game Law League, 136 Strand, W.C. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, bevelled, 8s, 6d, 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE: 


From the EARLIEST PERIOD to the TIMES of the ANTONINES. 
With CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES & TES T-QUESTIONS, for the USE of STUDENTS preparing for EXAMINATIONS, 


BY CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, M.A, 
‘ Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 





London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Stationers’-Hall Court. 


Wi 40st eee MAGAZINE. No, 218. 
DECEMBER. Price One Shilling. 


ConTENTs. 
1, THE EDUCATION OF AFTER LIFE. By the Dean of WesTminster. 
2. YOUNG MUSGRAVE. By Mrs, OipHaxt. Ohapters XXXVI.- 
(Conclusion.) a 


3. MODERN LIFE AND INSANITY. By D. Hack Tuxg, M.D. 
4, A NARROW ESCAPE. By M. Latnc Mrason. 
5. piney one 1878. (An unpublished Poem.) By the Rev. 


6. GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By Watrer C. Perry. 

7. THE REFORM PERIOD IN RUSSIA, By H. SUTHERLAND EpwW Arps, 
8. HELIGOLAND,. By Mrs, Brassey. 

9. AUTUMN. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





On Nov. 29 (One Shilling), No. 216. 
[He CORNHILL MAGAZINE for DEOBM EER. With 
Milustrations by GzorGE pu Maurier and Frank Dr 
CONTENTS. 


DA CAPO. (With an Illustration.) Chap. I.—Colonel Baxter’s 
Retrospections. Il.—Felicia’s Retrospections. IIJ.—On the 
Terrace at Berne. IV.—Bears in their Dens. V.—The 
Falcon Hotel. 


THE CELT OF WALES AND THE CELT OF IRELAND. 
THOMAS OTWAY. 

UP GLEN ROY. 

THE WEAKNESSES OF GREAT MEN. 

HOURS IN A LIBRARY. No. XVII.—Charlotte Bronté, 


“FOR PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. XITI.— 
Shadows. XIV. Hammond Prescribes. XV.— 


“As Others seeus.” XVI.—Principles and 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


13 Great Mariseorover Srreev. 


HURST AND BLAGKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


———_4— 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquorp, Author 


of “‘ Patty,” “ Diane,” &c. 3 vols. 


The VILLAGE COMEDY. By Mortimer and 


FrancrEs Comins, 3 vols. 


The SQUIRE’S COURTSHIP. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIEL, Author of “One Golden Summer,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Throughout this work author displays her een Sy 
taste, ee aon ’"—Court Jou 


A JEWEL of a GIRL. By the Author of] : 


“Queenie,” “‘ My Love, she’s but a Lassie,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘“‘ A novel which may be read with real pleasure.”—John Bull. 


MAUD LESLIE. By Lady Cartes Tuyyne, 
Author of “ Off the “Line,” &c. 2 vols. 
“This story is so natural and well told that it cannot fail to please,” —Post. 


TWO TALES OF MARRIED LIFE.—HARD 


TO BEAR. By Gronotafa M. Crark; and A TRUE MAN. By 
M, C. STmRite, 3 vols, 


“ These stories are carefully written in an eaty refined style.”—Pall Mall. 


GLORY. By Mrs. G. Linyzus Banks, Author 


of ** The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHEAP EDITION of PHQBE, JUNIOR: a 


Last Chronicle of Carlingford. By Mrs, OLIPHANT. Forming the New 
Volume of “Hurst & Blackett'’s Standard Library.” Price 5s., bound 
illustrated, 


and 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now ready, 1 vol., demy 8vo., price 15s. 


SCHOLAE ACADEMICAE: 
Some Account of the Studies at the jaa Universities in the Eighteenth 


By CHRISTOPHER aemmemieeiind 
Fellow of Peterhouse ; Author of “Social Life at the English Universities in 
the Eighteenth Century.” 


Three Volumes, demy 8vo., price 31s, 6d. 


tHE BRST ORBIC OF 
ARISTOTLE. 


by the late EDWARD MEREDITH OOPE, M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 


Revised and Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, by JOHN EDWIN 
SANDYS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public 
Orator ia the University of 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


GENERAL Eprror—J. J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Canon of Llandaff. 


Now ready, extra fcp. 8vo., with Two Maps, price 2s, 6d. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MARK. 


WITH NOTES AND INTRODUCTION. 
By the Rey. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Head Master of King’s College School, 


EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS OF THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON : 
CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, with Illustrations from Original 
Se Sketches, demy 8vo., cloth, 14s. 


UPPER EGYPT: 


A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT - se 
Of the 8 
si: Ge abe ek tase eds et 


Tranclated trem the German Of -€. B. Raveena, 2D... 


at Koseir on the Red 
“A new and pee aes tartteee ‘ The work is asheahly 
interesting and valuable.”— World. 


London : Se a 


OME CHEMICAL DIFFICULTIES of EVOLUTION. 


MACLAREN, 
f th his view of the nature of Chemical Action 
ane Auihee, Soe ee pom 


first where life is absent, and next where living beings are 
ducing the changes observed, applies = Se 
and deduces the difficulties that occur 


London : EDWARD Suuarce;b tha @ eve tom. 


Just ready, post. free, Three Stamps. 
F4cts and FIGURES: a Glance at all the Investments of 
the Day. By Joun R. Pixe, Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


= Pike has succeeded in together a vast amount of 

soil salable aemeeen sd his gations a to when arid how the 

capitalist may invest his roto the will, if followed, prove a source of 
great pecuniary advantage to capitalists themselves.” 


Mining Journal, Nov. 10, 1877. 


= MAZZINI: a Memoir. By E. > &. Vv. With Two 
r by Mazzini, “ Thonghts on The Duties of Man.” 
Dedicate bo the Workiig Cases by A Tatton, ME. "joaed bation, with 
wo Port a aaa full of in wri vt enthusiastic admirer of Mazzini ; 
* memoir is full dae tten by an 

nnd we have always heard that that ail who were brought into contact with the great 
Italian became 


“The memoir which eee vse me the essay gives an interesting account of 
Mazzini’s career.”—Saturday Review, 
“A welcome record of an eventful life ; an appropriate tribute to an extra- 
Edinburgh Review, 


man.” —. 
0. KRGAY PAUL & OO, (tsceenses to, the Department of 


B. Kive & Co.), 1 Paternoster Sqaare, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 00.'S 


ere rans 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. 


Three vols., crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. {This day. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “CHALLENGER.” 
The ATLANTIC. A Preliminary Account 


of the General Results of the Exploring Voyage of H.M.S. ** Challenger,” 
daring the Year aa oe the early — of the Year 1876. By Sir C. 
Wrvi.te Tomson, F.R.8S. With 2 ae the —- —S by 
(. H. JRENS, man Coloured M ‘em Charts, stration 
. Pablished : the Lords Con Commissioners of the Admiralty. 


2 yols., um 8vo., 46s. [This day. 


MR. JOHN RICHARD GREEN'S 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Vol, I.—EARLY ENGLAND—Foreign Kings—The Charter—The Par- 
liament. With Eight Coloured Maps, 8vo., 16s. 


By the MARQUIS of LORNE. The PSALMS 


in VERSE. With Three Tilustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
[Second Edition, revised and corrected. 


The CUCKOO CLOCK. By Ennis Granam, 


Anthor of “ Carrots,” &. With Eight Iustrations by WALTER CRANE. 
Extra fep. 8vo., gilt, 4s. 6d. 


The MAGIC VALLEY; or, Patient Antoine. 


By Eviza Kearny. With Twelve Illustrations by E. V. B. Extra fep, 8vo., 
gilt, 4s. 6d. 


The DRAWING ROOM: its Decorations and 


Furniture. By Mrs. OneinsMITH. With numerons Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 28. 6d. 


TRANSCAUCASIA & & ABARAT. By JAMES 


Bryce, Author of “ The Holy rh ate patos Ss Notes of a Vaca- 
tion Tour in the Autumn of 1876. oe wae and Maps. Crown 
8vo., 9s, Secend Iebition, fast ready. 


The WISE MEN of Seen In a Series of 


Dramatic Dialogues. By J. Seeipe Te spese, Date & Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8 ¥0., 98. [This day. 


The THESSALONTANS. By the iate Dr. Eapie. 


A Commentary on the Greek Text, with Introduction by the Rev. W. 
Youna, M.A., and a Preface by the Rev. Professor Carnxs, 8vo., 12s. 


The DISEASES of MODERN LIFE. By Dr. 


W. B. RicHarpson, F.R.S, Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo.,6s. 
; [This day. 


HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE, 1440 to 1875. 


By H. C. Maxwett Lyre, M.A. With numerons Illustrations by Prof. 
DELAMOTTE, Coloured — and Portrait of Founder, engraved by 
(. H. Jeens. Royal 8vo., extra, 21s. 

[New and Cheaper Issue, now ready. 


WHITE'S SELBORNE. Edited by Frank 


BUCKLAND ; with Notes and Memoir and a eee on Antiquities by 
Lord SELBORNE. With numerous Illustrations by Prof. DELAMOTTE, 
Map, &c. Royal 8vo., cloth elegant, 21s. 

(New and Cheaper Issue, now ready. 


LAST COUNSELS of an UNKNOWN COUN- 


SELLOR—JOHN DICKINSON, Barrister-at-Law, F.R.A.8,, &c. Edited 
by Major Evans Bett. With Portrait. Royal 8vo., 6s. [ This day. 


On the USES of WINES in HEALTH and 


DISEASE. Francis E. ANst1z, M.D., F.R.C.P., late Physician to the 
Westminster Hospital, and Editor of the « Practitioner.” Onna 


Rev. A. MACLAREN’S WEEK-DAY EVENING 


ADDRESSES, delivered at MANCHESTER, Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


A GERMAN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


By Prof. W. D. Wartyey, assisted by A. H. Eparnex. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


CANON KINGSLEY’S WESTMINSTER 


SERMONS. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo., 6s. [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


ee 





JUST PU BLISS wD. 
—— 


MONEY and its LAWS, embracing a His 
see iia wks Baler Sa paeges = Pale 


—— 


The SECRET. . HISTORY of the FENIAN 


CONSPIRACY: its Origin, Objects, and Ramifications, By 
JoHN RUTHERFORD, 2 vols., large post 8vo., cloth, price 18s, 


A 





SECOND EDITION. 


ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. A Revised 


Translation from the latest French Edition. By Prof. Tx. Risor. Large 
post 8vo., cloth, price 9s. 


TRAVELS in the FOOTSTEPS of BRUCE, in 


sons and Tunis. By Lieut.-Col. R. L. met yp With nomerous 2 
imile Illustrations from Drawings by Brucg, in Photogra’ 
ant. published. Royal 4to., gilt edges, cloth, bevelled boards, price ue 


UNDER the BALKANS: Notes of a Visit ‘ 
the District ete © 1876. By R. Jasper More. With a Map 
of the Semi adjacent to ae" and Illustrations from Photo- 

graphs. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 
NEW EDITION, Two Vols. 


WALKS in FLORENCE. By the Misses 


Horyer. Crown 8vo. 
Vou. I. CHURCHES, STREETS, and PALACES. 10s, 6d. 
Vou. Il, PUBLIC GALLERIES and MUSEUMS. 5s. 


PYRAMID FACTS and FANCIES. By J Anes 
Bonrwick, F.R.G.S., Author of “The Tasmanian ger F Crown 8vo., 
ee SECOND EDITION. 


The CRIMEA and TRANSCAUCASIA. - By 


J. BucHAN-TELFER, F.R.G.S., Commander R.N, 2 vols., medium aro. 
with numerous Illustrati ons and Map, price rice 36s. 


SIR HENRY TAYLOR'S . COLLECTED 


WORKS. The Author's Edition, in 5 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. each. 
Vou. I. PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE: a Dramatic Poem. 
Vou. II. EDWIN THE FAIR and ISAAC COMNENUS. 


The AGAMEMNON of ASCHYLUS. Trans ~ 


lated into English Verse by E. D. A. MorsHeap, Crown 8vo.,cloth, 5s, 


IONE: a Poem in Four Parts. By the Ania , 
8." Shadows of Coming Byents.” Fop, Syo.; cloth, price Se. 


STUDIES in TENNYSON’S IDYLIS. By 


Henry ELapate, Crown 8v0., cloth, price bs, a 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. wat 
SONGS from the WORKS of Mr. ALFRED 
TENNYSON, 16mo., cloth, price 2s. 6d, 
NEW AND CHEAPER . EDITION. 












HOME SONGS for QUIET HOURS. By the 


Rey. Canon R. H. Baynes. Fep. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


RAHEL: Her Life and Letters. By Mrs 
VAUGHAN JENNINGS. With a pees from the Painting by veces 
Square post 8vo.,; cloth, price 7s. 6d 

NINTH EDITION. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY : Letters and Memories 
of his Life. Edited by his Wirz. With Two Steel engraved Portraits 
and numerous Thestestiogs on Wood, and a Facsimile of his Hand- 
writing. 2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth, price 36s. | 





The GOSPEL of HOME LIFE. By Mark 


Evans, Author of “ A Book of Common i saad and Worship for House- 
hold Use.” Crown 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


SALVATOR MUNDT; or, Is Christ the Saviour 


ofall Men? By the Rev. eauvi Cox. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


The FIGHT of FAITH: a New Volume of 


Sermons. By the Rev, Sroprorp A. Brooke. Crown 8vo., cloth, Teghts 


CASTLE BLAIR: a Story of Youthful Lives. 


By Fiona L. Suaw. 2 vols., crown 8yo., cloth, price 12s. 


MARGARET CHETWYND: a Novel. By 


fusAN Morey, Author of “ Throstlethwaite,” ‘ Aileen Ferrers,” &c. 
8 vols., crown 8vo., cloth. 





C. KEGAN PAUL & CO. (Successors to the Publishin Deer 
of Henry S. Kine & Co.), 1 Paternoster Square, London. 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO... at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of Lond 
on; and published > 
EDWARD DALLOW, at 136 Strand, London, in the County of Middlesex. —SAaTURDAY, November 24, 1877. ~~ =? ” 





